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THE ELECTIONS. 


pg ees are 302 members returned for English and 
Welsh boroughs. All the English and Welsh boroughs 
have now returned their members, and the result is that 
217 Liberals and 85 Conservatives sit for these con- 
stituencies. In the last Parliament the boroughs returned 
158 Liberals and 144 Conservatives, so that there has been 
under this head a Liberal gain of 59. This figure is as 
nearly as possible that of the late Conservative majority, 
so that the English and Welsh boroughs may be said to 
have swept away the whole Conservative majority, and 
given an equal majority to their opponents. The Home 
Rulers may be reckoned at about 60, and thus, if every- 
thing had depended on the borough elections, the two 
great parties would each have had as nearly as possible 
300 representatives, and the rest of the House would 
have consisted of Home Rulers. The Home Rulers would, 
it may be presumed, have joined in helping to turn 
the Conservatives out of office, and in ordinary cases 
they would probably have seldom or never voted in a body 
against the Liberals. Still it is easily conceivable that 
the Home Rulers might on some important division have 
carried their full strength into the opposite camp, and a 
Liberal Government might have been constantly harassed 
with the difficulty of keeping its followers sufliciently 
together to prevent the Conservatives, aided by a portion 
of the Home Rulers, from beating it on questions of minor 
importance. For such a Government to be really strong, 
it was necessary that enough seats should be gained in the 
counties and in Scotland to make any possible junction of 
Conservatives and Home Rulers of no moment. Up to 
the present time there have been gained sixteen seats 
in the counties and nine in Scotland, or twenty-five 
in all, counting fifty on a division. The Home Rulers 
are thus disposed of, and there are still some further 
possible gains for the Liberals in the counties and in 
Scotland. There is, too, a serious split among the Home 
Rulers, and it has become less likely than ever that they 
will act as a body. There is the party of Mr. Suaw, and 
the party of Mr. ParNeLL, which are at open war with 
each other. Mr. Parnett has few enemies whom he hates 
and defies more openly than Home Rulers who will not 
follow him blindly, and he has fought against his new foes 
with audacity and success. He has largely increased the 
numbers of special band, and it seems probable that 
half the Home Rulers will now look to him to teach them 
at every step what todo. At Cork he has got himself re- 
turned, in spite of the strongest opposition on the part of 
the priests, and of local influence so strong that he owned 
that he would be content to secure the return of a Conser- 
vative so long as that most detestable of all beings, a sham 
Home Ruler—that is, a Home Ruler who will not submit 
to his dictation—was not returned. In the new Parliament 
Mr. Suaw, if re-elected, will not even nominally lead the 
Home Rulers. He will lead his group, and Mr. Parne.t will 
lead his group. The importance of the Home Ralers will 
thus be greatly diminished. The Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of Ireland will be grouped under four heads. 
There will he the Conservatives, who may be roughly set 
down at 25; the Liberals, who may number 15; and 60 
Home Rulers, divided not very unequally between the 
followers of Mr. Saw and the band of Mr. Parye.t. 
England and Scotland may be expected to return about 
325 Liberals and 225 Conservatives, giving a Liberal 


majority of roo. From this must be deducted 10, the 
number by which the Conservative Irish members will 
probably surpass the Liberal Irish members. The new 
Liberal Government will thus start with a majority of 
go over the Conservatives, and with the Home Rulers 
split into two hostile sections of nearly equal strength. If 
the Liberal leaders are capable of doing great things for 
their country, they certainly have now an admirable op- 
portunity. 

The Liberal gains in the counties have been small as 
compared with those in the boroughs, but they have been 
sufficient to show that those great Conservative strongholds 
could be attacked with a success sufficient to justify the 
attack. The Home counties have been true to their alle- 
giance to Conservatism, and Mr. Herbert GLADSTONE was 
easily defeated in Middlesex, although he won a great per- 
sonal success by an unusual display of energy and eloquence. 
His delighted father has pronounced him to be a chip of 
the old block, and boasts that his son has accom- 
plished the apparently impossible feat of speaking more 
ina given time than he himself has ever accomplished. 
Kent, Surrey, and Essex remain, so far as is yet known, 
true to their colours, although the personal popularity and 
local influence of Mr. Woop nearly won kim a triumph. 
The seat that haunts Sir THomas Buxron’s life, like the 
ghost of a possibility, has once more eluded his grasp. In 
the South and South-Western counties there have as yet 
been no Conservative losses. But in Wales, in Central 
England, and in the North the Liberals have had 
marked success. In Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, 
Herefordshire, and Radnorshire there have been Liberal 
gains; and Mr. Watkin Wituams has wrested Car- 
narvonshire from the command of its chief landowner, 
by the astonishing majority of a thousand votes. In 
Central England Mr. Howarp, as the representative of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, heads the Bedfordshire poll, and 
furnishes a Liberal colleague to Lord Tavistock. East 
Derbyshire, Huntingdonshire, South Leicestershire, Not- 
tinghamshire, North and East Staffordshire, and South 
Warwickshire have given accessions to the Liberal 
strength; while in South Norfolk the difference of asingle 
vote has displaced Mr. Ciare Reap, who has been for 
fifteen years one of the ablest and most honest representa- 
tives of the Conservative agricultural interest in Parlia- 
ment. Inthe North, two seats have been gained in Lanca- 
shire, and two in Yorkshire, while in Cumberland a Liberal 
gain in one division is balanced by a Conservative gain in 
the other—the solitary instance of a Conservative gain in 
a county after a contest. Mr. RaTHsove resigned a certain 
seat at Liverpool for the chance of opposing successfully 
Mr. Cross and his colleague ; but the result, which showed 
a great strength of Liberal voters, also showed that the 
seats of the Conservatives were never seriously endangered. 
It is impossible without an accurate knowledge of each 
constituency separately to pronounce any opinion on the 
causes of these Liberal successes. In Wales probably the 
success is rather that of Nonconformity than of rebellious 
farmers; and in the Northern counties especially, and in 
a less degree in such counties as Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire, it must be remembered that a portion of the voters 
quite sufficient to turn the scale are not agriculturists, but 
really belong to the borough population. Still the Liberal 
successes cannot be all accounted for in this way; and 
as in Herefordshire a Liberal tenant-farmer has been re- 
turned, while in Norfolk a Conservative tenant-farmer has 
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been defeated, and as in Bedfordshire the champion of | 
the Farmers’ Alliance has come in at the head of the | 
poll, it is difficult not to believe that there has been some 
change in the sentiments of the farmers, which has ex- | 
pressed itself under the cover of the Ballot. And in re- | 
viewing the results in the counties, it is necessary to take | 
into account those boroughs which are really small | 
counties in themselves, sach as Hast Retford, where there | 
has been a Liberal gain, and Cricklade, where Professor 
MAaskEtynxp, who will be a very valaable accession to the 
new Parliament, actually polled double the number of | 
votes that were given to his Conservative opponent. 

Scotland has done all,and more thanall, that she promised 
for the party which to her mind is led by Mr. Gransrone, 
and embodied in him. Four Conservatives have been re- 
turned for Scotch constituencies, and it is now by no 
means improbable that the Conservative Scotch members 
may fill the whole first-class compartment of which so | 
much has been said. But out of the 60 Scotch members | 
more than 50 will no doubt be Liberals. Dumfries- | 
shire is regarded by the Scotch as a victory hardly 
less important than that of Midlothian, and Peebleshire | 
and Stirlingshire were won after some anxicty as to | 
the result had been experienced. The Wigtown and 
Ayr boroughs have been detached from Conservatism, 
but the majorities by which at the last election Conserva- 
tives were returned were very slight, and there was little | 
doubt that these boroughs would go over in the present state | 
of Gladstonian enthusiasm. The efforts of the Conserva- | 
tives in the Scotch boroughs which are recognized as per- 
manently Liberal were so ludicrously unsuccessful as to 
involve the party which made them in some amount 
of ridicule, and to cause the inhabitants of these 
boroughs to rejoice greatly in the defeat in Buteshire 
of the supposed author of these useless contests. Some 
part of the Scotch Liberal triumph must be attributed 
to the action of the Ballot, especially in Midlothian, 
where Lord Datxerra had every reason, so far as 
promises went, to expect a majority of 200, and where 
at least that number of his professing supporters 
must have gone over to his great rival. In England the 
most conspicuous instance of a disappointment of this kind 
seems to be Brighton, where two Liberals were elected, to 
the great surprise of their Conservative opponents. On 
both sides the representatives returned are, with some 
exceptions, of a better class than in the last Parliament, 
and that is conspicuously so with the Liberals. What- 
ever else the new Parliament may be, it will not 
be a stupid Parliament. In Liberal lawyers the new 
Government will be strong almost to the point of 
embarrassment. Since we last wrote, Mr. Cuaries 
Rvssett, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Davey have been added to 
the roll; and if there were suddenly a dozen vacancies on 
the bench, a Liberal Government could fill them up with 
credit to itself out of its Parliamentary supporters alone. 
An excess of legal strength may be a source of diiliculty to 
the Government that commands it; but at any rate the 
new Government will start with an imposing array of 
lawyers devoted to its cause, with a majority of ninety, 
with an overpowering superiority of debating strength in 
the Commons, and with an enthusiastic confidence in its 
own ability, ingenuity, and wisdom. 


THE FUTURE MINISTRY. 


_ BEACONSFIELD will probably follow the 
precedent which he was the first to establish by re- 
signing office before Parliament meets. Although the 
new practice is reasonable and convenient, it affords one 
of many indications of a practical change in the Consti- 
tution. In the overthrow of Ministries the constituencies 
take the place which formerly was occupied by Parlia- 


ment, and in earlier times by the Crown. The great poli- | 


tical litigation which is now decided has been conducted 
before the same tribunal, to the great advantage of the 
party which was enabled to use the most plausible and 
popular arguments. It is a matter of regret that the 
representative system should have been weakened by the 
great increase of the electoral body; but there is no ad- 
vantage in refusing to recognize accomplished revolu- 
tions or changes. As the suffrage is more widely extended 
the supremacy of Parliament will be still further im- 
paired, and statesmen will have more and more occasion 


to struggle against the power of demagogues. It is doubt- 


ful whether the recent victory of the Liberal party has 
depended to any considerable extent on issues of national 
policy. Large numbers of former Liberals have joined the 
Conservatives, and there is no reason to think that there 
has been any movement in the opposite direction. In many 
constituencies. the defeated Conservative candidates re- 
ceived more votes than in 1874; but the whole electoral 
body had in the interval been enormously increased, and 
the newcomers were almost all Liberals. If the election 
had been contested on the register of 1874, the result 
would perhaps have been the same as in that year. The 
old constituencies under the original Reform Act would 
have given the Conservatives a majority of two to one. 
The multitude has supported the party which offers the 
largest concessions to the popular craving for power. 
Disappointed Conservatives have been misled by the 
leaders of both parties, who with apparent reason assumed 
that the contest would turn on the foreign policy of the 
Government and its opponents. 


The only difficulty in forming a new Government will 
arise from the number of claimants; but the same em- 
barrassment has often occurred before; and it must be at 
once overcome. The chances seem to be against Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s acceptance of office, though his former col- 
leagues would offer no opposition to any pretensions which 
he might advance. Lord Hartinaron was probably not 
thinking of Mr. Grapstovxe when he lately announced that 
a moderate Liberal Government was the only Govern- 
ment possible. The elasticity of the term moderate will 
perhaps be illustrated by the selection of some mem- 
bers of the extreme party, who can scarcely be passed 
over; but the great majority of the new Ministers 
will be entitled to the name of Whigs, if that desig- 
nation still survives. Lord GranvitteE and Lord Har- 
trnaToy, who will hold the highest rank, are not likely 
to profess revolutionary opinions. Mr. Forster and Mr. 
CuiLpers will not resort to measures which are now con- 
sidered violent, though they will be eager for an extension 
of the franchise and for changes in the tenure of land 
which have but lately been urged on public attention. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Goscuen’s bold and statesmanlike 
disapproval of uniformity of suffrage will not prevent the 
most accomplished financier of the party from taking 
oflice with his former colleagues. On such a question a soli- 
tary politician may, without loss of credit, defer to the 
almost unanimous opinion of the party. Mr. Lowe was 
never blamed for retaining his seat in the Cabinet which 
introduced the Ballot, though he must have profoundly 
disapproved of the greatest impulse which has yet been 
given to the progress of democratic power. He has now 
set an example which Mr. GoscHEN may honourably follow, 
by declining any further to oppose a measure which is 
unanimously supported by his party. It would not be for 
the public benetit that puritanic scruples should disqualify 
for oflice conscientious and independent dissentients from 
some of the opinions of their party. Sir W. Harcourt will 
for the first time have the opportunity of exhibiting in one 
of the great departments the industry to which he owes 
much of his Parliamentary success, and the administrative 
capacity which he probably possesses. During his tenure 
of office he will perhaps sometimes regret the happy days in 
which he could devote himself exclusively to the pleasant 
duties of ridicule and invective. The new Prime Minister 
will be neither so ungrateful nor so imprudent as to 


| forget the claims of Mr. Grayr Dorr, who has both 
served long in subordinate office, and afforded valuable 


aid to the party by his zeal, his activity, and his in- 
exhaustible stores of information. It would be absurd 
to expect that he would now resume a place of the same 
order with that which he held under Mr. Grapstone. It 
will scarcely be possible to pass over Sir Cuartes Ditke in 
the distribution of offices; and it is not altogether im- 
probable that he may be offered the place of Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant. The appointment of Mr. Fawcerr 
to some considerable office would be generally approved. 
No member of the Liberal party has shown greater ability 
and industry, and on some questions his special knowledge 
is almost unrivalled. Mr. Fawcert’s independence and poli- 
tical honesty may not be so peculiar to himself, but they 
form additional qualifications for office. Whether it will be 
thought practical or desirable to find room for Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN is more doubtful. A Government which included 
two of the most advanced Radicals in the House of 
Commons could scarcely be described as exclusively mode- 
rate in its composition. 
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The appropriation of particular offices to members of 
the Cabinet will, as in all such cases, be regulated partly by 
considerations of fitness, and to a great extent by the neces- 
sity of adjusting rival pretensions. Lord Setporne will of 
course be Chancellor, and it may be confidently expected 
that Lord Nortusroox will be Secretary for India, unless 
he should think it unadvisable to undertake the settle- 
ment of controversies in which he has taken an active 
part. No member of the Liberal party has had so 
great a variety of official experience ; for he would be 
no stranger at the Treasury, at the Admiralty, or at 
the Home or Colonial Office. Lord Kisertey’s diplo- 
matic experience points him out as the probable Foreign 
Secretary, for there would be conclusive objections to 
the return of Lord Dersy to the office which he held for 
many years as a member of the opposite party. There is 
no reason to doubt that he will accept the inevitable offer 
of some high post in the Cabinet. Lord Caryarvoy, not 
having publicly announced his adhesion to the Liberal 
party, is probably not a candidate for office. There is 
reason to fear that Lord Carpwe..’s health may prevent 
him from giving his former colleagues the aid of his long 
experience, of his good sense, and his moderation. If 
rumour is to be trusted, several of the former Liberal 
Ministers will retire on the present occasion. The Duke of 
Arey, Lord ABERDAKE, and Lord Riron are not expected 
at present to return to office. If Sir Henry JAwes resumes 
his former post of Attorney-General, Mr. Herscnet will 
- bably be his colleague as Solicitor. As vacancies occur, 

r. Cuitty, Mr. Horace Davey, and Mr. Conen will re- 
lieve the Government from any difliculty as to Law Officers. 
The list which has been given is not exhaustive; but the 
general composition of the Cabinet is not doubtful. 

It will not be pleasant to members who have lately 


‘spent thousands of pounds on their elections to be re- 


minded that the Parliament may not improbably be dis- 
solved in two or at most in three years. ‘lhe extension of 
household suffrage to the counties and the consequent 
redistribution of seats can scarcely be deferred beyond the 
Session of next year. The extension or deterioration of 


the suffrage will meet with no effectual resistance in either | 


Honse; for, even if the Government majority were in- 
sufficient, many Conservatives have trifled and tampered 
with a measure which will perhaps finally annihilate 


their party. The House of Lords will, with its customary | 


prudence, abstain from opposing innovation when it is as- 
certained to be irresistible. A change which is as simple 
as it will probably be mischievous will be complicated by 
the more difficult task of creating new electoral districts. 
Many small boroughs which last week returned Liberals 
probably forgot that they were voting their own destruc- 
tion. They have done their best to pull down the hedge 
which, in the cant phrase, kept out the man on the other 
side. It will be impossible to maintain the exclusive right 
of three or four hundred ratepayers to return a member 
when the adjacent county contains thirty times that 
number all in possession of the franchise. When it is too 
late the small boroughs and their members will protest 
in vain against democratic uniformity. With or without 
a complete system of redistribution, a County Franchise 
Bill will be passed in 1881; and, according to precedent, 
there ought to be a general election in the following autumn. 
The sovereign ratepayer will have a right to demand 
immediate enjoyment of his victory over disfranchised 
freeholders and tenant-farmers. The Radical section of 
the Liberal party will also insist on an appeal to the new 
constituencies, which may probably give them a large ac- 
cession of strength. The experience of the late election 
will have satisfied them of the advantage which extreme 
Liberalism derives from the addition to the constituencies 
of large numbers of the poorer class of voters. The 
rural labourers will supply them with powerful reinforce- 
ments. 


MR. GLADSTONE, 


M* GLADSTONE’S election for Midlothian might 
be plausibly described as an insignificant event. 
Notwithstanding the stress which has been laid on the 
Dake of BuccreveGn’s territorial influence, Lord Roser- 
BERY’S property in the county is as large as the Duxe’s, 
and the constituency is in a large measure urban. In 
1868 Lord DatkeitH was defeated by a larger majority in 
&® contest with an ordinary candidate. A little Scotch 


county in which fewer than three thousand electors voted 
has, in reply to Mr. Grapstone’s eloquent and prolonged 
appeals, returned him by a majority of 211. Ifthere had 
been time for the faggot votes which the Liberal party 

were busily manufacturing to be placed on the register, 

the numbers would have been increased by two or three 
hundred. On the other side, it may be said with perfect 
truth that the Midlothian coritest has attracted universal 
attention. Mr. GiapsTone’s original motive for selecting the 
county as the scene of his oratorical efforts has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Perhaps the Duke of Buccieven 
might have been spared the attack which has been directed 
against his local influence if he had not, after the return 
ot the Plenipotentiaries from Berlin, presided at an enter- 

tainment given in their honour. Whatever may have 
been the motive which gave rise to the contest, it has been 
conducted, at least on one side, with extraordinary vigour. 

Mr. Giapstone is pleased to say in his address that it ap- 

proached to the verge of bitterness. In the same sense 
the fountain of Marah might have been described as 
slightly bitter. Passionate vituperation, expressing a poli- 

tical enmity which is undoubtedly genuine, has never been 
more systematically employed. The expulsion from office of 
a Government which was denounced as the worst and 

wickedest known in modern times was the avowed object 

of a fortnight’s declamation in the autumn, followed by 

an equal profusion of polemical oratory in the spring. 

Having accomplished his object, Mr. GLapstoN& announces 

his intention of discontinuing his incessant attacks. If 

he adheres to his purpose, the termination of his invec- 

tives will be a relief to readers of newspapers. It is not 

surprising that he parts from his defeated adversaries with 

a sneer. His hope that they will profit by reflection 

will probably be gratified, though they are more likely to 

reflect on the caprice of constituencies than on their own 

demerits. 


| If Midlothian is not the most important even of Scotch 
| counties, the candidate who is now its representative is 
| much the most considerable member of the party which 
jhe has led to victory. Lord Rosrepery perhaps only 
expressed the prevailing Liberal sentiment when, for- 
| getting the ordinary modesty of language, he assured 
'an excited crowd that it was “a great night for Mid- 
“lothian, a great night for Scotland, a great night for 
“ Great Britain, and a great night for the world.” It 
might have been supposed that the enthusiastic orator 
had reached a climax; but Lord Rosgzery proceeded 
to congratulate the 1579 electors on having as their 
member “the foremost man of Great Britain, the 
“ greatest champion of liberty that now lives in the 
“world.” Enulogies delivered in the presence of their 
object were formerly supposed to be subject to some of 
the restraints which limit the freedom of self-praise. Mr. 
GLapsToONE is undoubtedly one of the two foremost men of 
Great Britain, and he is the greatest champion of party 
that now lives in the world. He has won for the Liberals 
not only Midlothian, but many other Scotch seats; and 
the enormous majority by which he was returned at 
Leeds represents the success of his agitation in the 
populous districts of the North of England. He may 
probably consider as but a trifling drawback the aliena- 
tion which his violence has produced among moderate 
Liberals of the upper and middle classes, who are in 
average constituencies only counted by hundreds. West- 
minster, the City of London, the metropolitan suburban 
counties, Liverpool, and East Cumberland are not power- 
ful enough to turn the scale against the constituen- 
cies which follow Mr. Giapstone. Although the depres- 
sion of trade and the large addition to the constituencies 
of voters of the humblest class would probably have placed 
the Conservatives at a disadvantage, it is not absolutely 
certain that the Government would have been defeated if 
Mr. Guiapstone had been silent and inactive. He found 
abundance of arguments for less ingenious candidates ; and 
by dint of incessant repetition he produced an impression 
that the Government had mismanaged domestic and 
foreign affairs. In the course of his long series of speeches 
he encouraged almost every aspiration for change which is 
entertained by any class of theorists. Sometimes he tam- 
pered with the foundations of landed property, or he dis- 
closed his well-known leaning to universal suffrage. He 
flattered the envy and jealousy which is directed against 
the possessors of rank and of wealth. The enemies of the 
Scotch or the English Church found in his speeches in- 


telligible intimations of his readiness to promote disestab- 
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lishment as soon as it takes the form of a popular demand. 
Menaces to existing institutions seldom fail to excite the 
sympathy of the multitude. It is significant that, even 
in a familiar speech to his friends and neighbours at 
Hawarden, after laying down his arms, he carefully holds 
up to popular odium the concentrated wealth of London, 
the luxury of Westminster, and the landed property of 
Middlesex. 

Having almost single-handed overthrown Lord Beacoys- 
FIELD, Mr. Giapstone has, according to the practice of the 
Constitution, a right to succeed him if he wishes to resume 
office. A large section of his adherents find it difficult to 
understand why his claims should be postponed to those 
of Liberal leaders who are less powerful and less popular. 
Ifthe majorities which have carried the election could be 
consulted on the choice of a Minister, they would almost 
unanimously elect Mr. Grapstone; but a vote by ballot 
among Liberal members of the House of Commons might 


- have an opposite result. Passion, impetuosity, and earnest- 


ness, which means a consciousness of being always in the 
right, command at a distance the confidence which they 
disturb when they are exhibited in closer political inter- 
course. A wanton declaration of hostility to a great and 
friendly Power wins the applause of an audience of partisans, 
while it provokes the surprise and distrust of responsible 
politicians. Scotch Radicals may probably agree with the 
doctrine that it is well to hear nothing of foreign politics ; 
but a statesman who, during a long career, has taken little 
or no interest in international relations, fails to influence 
even his own supporters in Parliament when he indulges 
in chance enthusiasm for or against some foreign State. 
One considerable section of the House of Commons would 

refer Mr. Guapstone to any other Minister, because 

e would give their policy a preponderance in the 
councils of the party. The dangers which might result 
from internal division would perhaps be regarded as less 
objectionable than the moderation against which Mr. 
GtapstTone’s presence would afford the fullest security. 
The rest of the Liberal party would hold that Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S strongest claim to their confidence rested on his 
acknowledged skill in finance; but, on the whole, if they 
had the choice, they would dispense with the active 
services of the leader who has brought them into 
power. 

The decision must rest with Mr. Giapstone himself. It 
is not known whether he has yet made up his mind to 
accept or to refuse an offer which will necessarily be made. 
It has been truly said that the QueEN, with whom the 
formal selection rests, may, without infringement of con- 
stitutional propriety, take notice of Mr. Guapstone’s 
late display of political influence, and apply to him 
as the most conspicuous member of the dominant 
party to form an Administration. It is not absolutely 
necessary, though it is usual, to ask the advice of 
the outgoing Minister in the preliminary nomination of 
his successor. In the present instance it is unlikely that 
the Queen should deviate from the ordinary course. She 
will almost certainly consult her Prime Minister, who on 
his part will not fail to give her sound and loyal advice. 
If Lord BraconsFIELD were capable on such an occasion of 
preferring party interests to the advantage of the Sove- 
reign and the country, he might perhaps be inclined to 
recommend an application to Mr. Guapstonye; but there 
is no doubt that he will leave to the adverse party 
the responsibility of choosing both the actual and the 
conventional leader. Five years ago Mr. GLapsToxr 
addressed to Lord GRranviLtE, as his principal colleague, 
the resignation of his post as head of the party. Cir- 
cumstances may perhaps justify the retractation of the 
surrender, but it has not been publicly revoked. To 
the other party Lord GraxviLle is the official leader of 
the Liberals ; and Lord Beaconsrretp will not fail to 
recognize his position. If it is determined that Mr. 
GLapDsTONE is to resume his place at the head of the party, 
Lord GranvIL1e will have the opportunity of advising the 
QveeN to entrust the formation of a Ministry to the chosen 
leader of the majority. The personal selection of a Prime 
Minister by the Sovereign is in modern times practicable 
only when there is no candidate for the office possessing 
pre-eminent claims. Wutuam IV. had no difficulty in 
appointing Lord MeLsourne on the resignation of Lord 
Grey; but when her present Masesty, to avoid the neces- 
sity of choosing between two rival leaders, instructed 
Lord Graxvitte to form a Ministry in 1859, Lord Joun 
Rvss£uL refused to serve under a Premier whose official 


rank and standing had been inferior to his own. The 
consequent selection of Lord PAatwerstoNn was probably a 
severe disappointment. In the present instance the leaders 
of the party will adjust their respective pretensions 
amicably, and the Queen will not withhold her sanction 
from the arrangement which may be proposed to her as 
most conducive to the public interest. 


ARMENIA, 


ORD SALISBURY once said in the House of Lords 
that it was impossible to instil common sense into the 
heads of the Turks. This was extremely true; but the 
Turks have their revenge, for they have had a very 
large share in the downfall of the Ministry of which Lord 
Sauispury is a prominent member. The settlement of the 
Eastern Question adopted in 1878 was based, in a great 
degree, on the supposition that the heads of the Turks 
had been so broken or cracked that there must have been 
an opening for the introduction of something like common 
sense intothem. But the Turks have gone on from bad to 
worse, from worse to as bad as can be. They have conceded 
nothing, reformed nothing, arranged nothing. They have 
even got t making promises. They do not play 
off the English Awmpassapor at Constantinople against 
the Russian, or the Russian against the English. They 
entrench themselves in their obstinacy, and defy all Am- 
bassadors alike. This has been a great disappointment to 
the English Government, and it is one that was very little 
deserved. For the Government would have been very 
ready to help Turkey, if Turkey would have given them the 
slightest chance of helping it with effect. It is obvious 
that, so far as the recent elections have turned on foreign 
policy, the Government would have been in a much better 
position if they could have pointed to reforms in Turkey, 
and insisted that a reformed Turkey would be a solid 
barrier against Russia; if they could have met the 
charge that they sided against the oppressed by showing 
that Turkey was no longer oppressive, and if they could 
have invited their critics to own that the model Govern- 
ment of Cyprus was in some way, however faint, being 
copied in Asia Minor. But nothing of the kind has 
been possible. At every point the Turks have cut away the 
ground under the English Ministry. They offer no barrier, 
even of the slightest kind, against any one. There is 
nothing to be found in Constantinople except jobbery, in- 
trigue, and a palace which is the home of senseless ex- 
travagance, and which its wretched owner dare not leave; 
while Asia Minor is the deplorable scene of a misery that 
has passed the borders of starvation, and of a confusion that 
is scarcely distinguishable from anarchy. The Ministry has 
been far too honest to refuse to look plain facts in the 
face. Lord Sariseury has publicly warned Turkey that 
its last chance seems to be rapidly fading away, and the 
English fleet has been sent into Turkish waters to restrain 
the Porte in one of its most outrageous defiances of 
decency. But the plain facts remain, and if Lord Satis- 
BuRY had continued in office, he would inevitably have had 
before long to confront the enormous difficulties which a 
Turkey going headlong to destruction must offer to every 
English statesman. 


Of all instances of Turkish misrnle, Armenia is at the 
present time by far the most important. Not that Armenia 
is peculiarly badly treated. There is, we may be sure, as 
nearly as possible the same state of things in the province 
next to Armenia as in Armenia itself. But Armenia 
stands in a very singular and exceptional position. One 
of the chief provisions of the treaty that ended the 
Crimean war, and one of the standing maxims of Euro- 
pean statesmen, had been that all the Great Powers should 
be rigidly excluded from interfering in the internal 
affairs of Turkey. Russia, under a strained interpreta- 
tion of an ancient treaty, claimed a right of protectorate 
over Orthodox Christians; but this claim was per- 
sistently and effectually resisted by the other Powers. 
In the Treaty of Berlin, however, a memorable de- 
parture was made from the old rule, and it was 
made in favour of Armenia. The Porte engaged to 
realize without delay the ameliorations and reforms which 
are demanded by the local wants of the provinces in- 
habited by the Armenians, and to ntee their security 
against the Circassians and Kurds. It further engaged 
periodically to make known the measures taken to this 
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end to the Powers, “ who will superintend the application of 
“them.” This was to go very far in the authorization of 
interference. To promise reforms was nothing, to promise 
to communicate them was not much, but to give a treaty 
right to foreign Powers to superintend the application of 
reforms was a very great deal. Kussia is conterminous 
with Armenia, Russia has a millien of Armenian 
subjects, Russia includes the chief seat of the Arme- 
nian Church, Russia has got hold of the fortresses 
which place Armenia at her disposal, and now Russia 
has a treaty right to superintend the application of reforms 
in Armenia. Russia has not got to invent an Armenian 
question. She has had one invented for her, and she 
can raise it any day she pleases. There is no doubt that 
this provision of the Berlin Treaty was one of the conces- 
sions to Russia which the English Ministry thought it wise 
to make, in order to gain what were comparatively greater 
advantages in a general settlement. There is no reason 
whatever to blame the Ministry. On the contrary, it 
ought to be recognized that they took a very peculiar 
step in order to insure relief to the oppressed. 
Bot it cannot be supposed that they would 
have made a concession so gratifying to Russia, un- 
less they had believed that it was not Russia, 
but England, into whose hands the task of super- 
intending the promised reforms in Armenia would natu- 
rally fall. England was to guide Turkey into the path of 
reform. There would be, in the language of the ‘Treaty, 
ameliorations and reforms throughout Asia Minor, and 
consequently in Armenia, and over these satisfactory pro- 
cesses England would watch like a good angel. Un- 
happily the Turks have disappointed the English Ministry 
in this as in everything else. Not only have they not 
themselves even begun to introduce any reforms in 
Armenia, but they have thwarted and baflled the English 
Ministry whenever it has tried to get such reforms started. 


A description of the state of things now existing in 
Armenia has been recently given by a writer who signs 
himself “ An Eastern Statesman,” and who is by no means 
unfriendly to the Turks, but says a good word for them 
when he can honestly do so. He only corroborates and 
condenses the information given by travellers and by im- 
partial correspondents writing for English journals of all 
shades of opinion. But at any rate he has the merit of 
putting his caseshortly and plainly. The instruments used 
by the Government in the work of oppression are, he says, 
the Kurds, the Circassians, the army, the police, the courts 
of justice, the tax-gatherers, and the agrarian laws. It may 
seem to need explanation how both the Kurds and 
the army that is supposed to put down the Kurds 
can be made to work to the same end. It is man- 
aged in this way. After the Kurds have done a 
fair amount of ravishing and plundering, an army 
is sent into the country. The Kurds retire into the 
hills, and the army does them no harm, letting them carry 
off all their plunder except that portion which they give 
by agreement to the Turkish pashas. The army then 
collects from those whom it comes to save the whole tax 
of the province, including the portion which ought to 
have been paid by the Kurds. The army then goes away, 
and leaves behind it a local militia composed of Turks and 
Kurds, which collects some more taxes, those collected by 
the army being treated as supplementary or exceptional, 
and not allowed to count in favour of those who have paid 
them. Then the Kurd robbers come again in a formal man- 
ner, and take possession of the province until another army 
comes, and then the process begins again. It must be 
owned that the writer does not explain how, under such a 
state of things, there can be anything left for robbers to 
steal or extort, or for corrupt courts of justice to give to 
the wrong man. It appears that, according to their own 
statements, the Armenians are being gradually extermi- 
nated ; but the bulk of the people are just able to avoid 
actually dying. At one time the Porte did defer so far to 
the instances of the English Ministry that it promised to 
introduce the first and best of all reforms into Armenia by 
establishing a decent gendarmerie, with European officers. 
The gendarmerie remained wholly in the clouds, but some 
officers were appointed. They were never, however, allowed 
to leave Constantinople, and after a short time their pay was 
stopped. So far as Turkey goes there is not a ray of light 
for the Armenians; but they have unquestionably a clear 
provision of the Treaty of Berlin as a beacon of hope. 
Who will enforce this provision, and when, and how far it 
will be enforced, may be altogether uncertain; but the 


fact, that it has been ostentatiously infringed, and will 
some day be enforced, isa matter that must command the 
serious attention of Lord Saispury’s successor, as it has 
commanded that of Lord Satissury himself. 


CONTINENTAL OPINION ON THE ENGLISH 
ELECTIONS, 


wrt the exception of the Russian press, and of two 
or three French papers, Continental journals express 
unanimous regret at the fall of the Conservative Ministry 
in England. Foreign politicians had not waited for the 
event to publish their opinions ; but they have no means 
of reaching the masses of voters who decide the election. 
In London, indeed, and in Sheffield strong and well- 
founded jealousy of Russian designs has induced a large 
part of the population to appreciate the common interests 
of England and of civilized Europe. In the majority of 
constituencies the suppression of the Established Church 
or of the sale of beer occupies a much larger share of 
public attention than the maintenance of English dominion 
in Asia or of peace in Europe. The explanations which 
Mr. Giapstong and Lord Hartixcton supplied of the sym- 
pathy for Lord BeaconsrieLp’s Government which pre- 
vails on the Continent were probably deemed more than 
sufficient. It was suggested that French, German, and 
Austrian writers consulted the respective interests of their 
own countries, which might be antagonistic to a sound 
English policy. Mr. Giapstone took occasion to quote a 
declamatory assertion of Lord Joun RvsseELu’s in 1850, 
that Lord Patmerston was not the Minister of France, 
Austria, Prussia, or Russia, but the Minister of England. 
The House of Commons applauded the patriotic antithesis ; 
but as soon as the debate was over, Lord JoHn RussELb 
addressed to Lord PatMERSTON a peremptory reproof; and 
in the following year on the same ground he dismissed 
him from office. Mr. GrapsTone himself joined in the cen- 
sure on Lord Patuerston which the House of Commons 
declined to pass. The present insinuation is, if Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S sneers have any meaning, that Lord BEaconsFiELD 
has thwarted Russia, not on grounds of English policy, but 
for the benefit of Germany or Austria. Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself can scarcely, notwithstanding his habitual ignor- 
ance of foreign affairs, believe in the accusation which he 
hints ; but he thinks it good enough for an applauding 
Midlothian crowd. Lord Hartineton with more modera- 
tion confined himself to the remark that foreign Powers 
probably wished well to the English Ministry because they 
thought it likely to serve their purposes. 

Continental statesmen are quite right in regarding 
English policy as it tends to clash or coincide with their 
own. The value of their present approval depends, not 
on opinions of interested foreigners, but on the ex- 
pediency for English purposes of common action. 
Germany, Austria, and even Italy wish to preserve peace, 
which is only possible during the suspension of Russian 
schemes of aggrandizement. The policy of France is 
equally pacific; and it is there well known that Lord 
BEAcoNsFIELD’s Government would have discouraged to the 
utmost any combination of the central European Powers 
against the French Republic. If a landowner is liked 
and respected by his neighbours because he is neither 
litigiously disposed himself nor tolerant of encroach- 
ments on the property of others, it is no imputa- 
tion on his character that his neighbours wish him well 
rather for the sake of their own comfort and conve- 
nience than from disinterested attachment. The character 
and tendency which foreign politicians attribute to Lord 
BErAconsFIELD’s Cabinet are those which ought to belong 
to a prudent and patriotic Government. The evidence 
furnished by the Russian press strongly confirms the con- 
clusions of European opinion. The progress of the elec- 
tions has been watched in St. Petersburg and Moscow with 
undisguised satisfaction, because a change of Ministry is 
there expected to produce the same results which excite 
uneasiness in Vienna, Berlin, and Paris. Mr. GLapstoner’s 
wanton denunciation of Austria is especially welcome to the 
Slavonic party, because the progress of Russia in the 
Balkan peninsula is —. checked by the Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. As one result 
of the English elections, the Russian press has commenced 
a fresh agitation against Austria. Against the dis- 
trust of Liberal policy which is felt by other Conti- 
nental Powers, and the interested good will of Russia, Mr. 
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GtapstoNxe proposes to set off the supposed confidence of 
the Southern Slavs, and perhaps of the Austrian subjects | 
with whom the revolutionists of Italy desire to effect poli- 
tical union. An alliance with discontented populations | 
is a defiance of the Governments to which they are actu- | 
ally subject. Mr. Grapvstone’s sympathy with Bulgarian 
and Macedonian Christians offers direct encouragement to 
Russia. In some of his speeches he has even gone out of 
his way to distinguish the Slavonic inhabitants of the 
Austrian dominions from the Magyars and the Germans. 
He probably meant less than he said; but the Govern- 
ments which he attacks cannot be expected to inquire how 
far he is in earnest. In the probable contingency of Mr. 
Gapstone’s refusing office, much of the distrust which is 
at present felt will disappear. Lord GranviL1z is not likely 
to found a policy either on philanthropic sentiment | 
or on gratuitous national antipathies. The worst that 
is likely to happen under his administration would be , 
the practical withdrawal of England from the European — 
concert. 
Almost all Continental critics naturally exaggerate the | 


in the affairs of Afghanistan or Central Asia is founded 
on a desire that England and Russia should continue to be 
rivals, if not enemies. They may perhaps overrate the in- 
difference of Liberal statesmen to the risk of Russian 
aggression. Lord Norrusrook, who will probably have 
much influence over the Indian policy of the next Cabinet, 
was seven years ago not indisposed to guarantee the 
Ameer of AFGHANISTAN against Russian hostility ; and the 
events which have since occurred can scarcely have 
diminished the jealousy with which Russian encroachment 
is regarded. All the calculations, both of Russian sympa- 
thizers and of unfriendly critics of Liberal policy in other 
Continental countries, depend on a doubtful assumption. 
Until it is known whether Mr. Giapstone takes office it is 
useless to speculate on the policy of the Government. 
Though he has done more than all his political colleagues 
to achieve a great party triumph, some of his principles 
and theories are peculiar to himself. No other Liberal 
Minister has announced that foreign affairs should never 
be heard of, or that Austria is excluded from English sym. 
pathy. THis personal eccentricities will be important or 


influence which foreign affairs have exercised in the late | indifferent as he takes the lead in the Government or 
elections. The verdict of the numerical majority has been | stands apart. The secret will soon be disclosed, and in 
given in favour of the supremacy of numbers; or, in | the meantime foreign critics will do well to suspend their 


‘affect the projects of the Russian Government in Central 


other words, of democracy. The result has shown the | 
electoral weakness of the moderate Liberals, who may 
nevertheless in almost every constituency be counted by 
hundreds of the most intelligent and thoughtful class. 
The time has not arrived when the best intellects of the | 
country will be forced to retire, as in the United States 
and the Australian colonies, from public life; but on no 
previous occasion has cultivated opinion been more 
generally overruled. It is true that the new House of 
Commons will not be inferior to the last in the social | 
position or in the average ability of its members, | 
and that the Stoke election of 1874 was as discreditable as | 
the Northampton election of 1880; but the spirit of | 
Parliament will have been largely modified. It was not 
without significance that Mr. Grapstoxe in one of his | 
latest Scotch speeches protested against deference to the 
opinions of peers, of the landed gentry, of the rich, and 
in general of those who are commonly called the upper 
classes. The Jacobinical French journalists perhaps ap- 
preciate more justly than other foreign writers the real 
meauing and tendency of the reaction which has taken so 
many observers by surprise. The shaft which was sunk 
down toa new stratum in 1867 was supposed, after the 
faiiure of the experiment in the following year, to have 
satisfied at the last election the expectations of the under- 
takers. The formation has now been more decisively tested ; 
and if any doubt of its quality remained, the managers of 
the work are immediately about to sink deeper still. One 
of the causes which will diminish the attention of England 
to European interests is the probable agitation for various 
domestic changes. Mr. Lowe’s cynical threat that the 
next Liberal Government would harass more interests than 
the last was probably prophetic, though it was scarcely 
prudent. It unfortunately happens that political power is 
in the hands of those who have no tangible interests to 
be harassed by legislation. 

The impending change of Ministry may not improbably 


Asia. The reports which have for some time been spread 
of the abandonment or postponement of the expedition to 
Merv may have been intended only to lull suspicion; and 
the appointment of General SkoBeLerr to the command of 
the army which is to attack the Turkomans seems to indi- 
cate a vigorous campaign. A beliefthat no effort would be 
made to counteract Russian designs in Northern Afghanistan 
might perhaps encourage ambitious designs. The move- 
ments of ABDURRAHMAN may not improbably have been con- 
certed with his recent protectors, though he will of course 
regulate his conduct with exclusive regard to his own in- 
terests. Lord Harriton was not well advised in stating 
that the policy of a Government in which he must hold a 
principal place would be to evacuate Afghanistan as soon 
as possible; and he has since partially explained away 
phrases which had not perhaps been sufficiently considered. 
Early evacuation may possibly be judicious, but it would 
not be prudent to inform friends and enemies that they 
have nothing to hope or to fear. Lord Harriveroy pro- 
fessed to believe that the present Government was not 
disinclined to the same policy, but he is not in the secrets 
of the Cabinet. The only interest of Continental Powers 


judgment. 


ENGLISH FARMING AND AMERICAN MEAT. 


HE statistics of meat production in the United States 
which appeared in the Z'imes of Tuesday have an ex- 
traordinary interest for farmers at the present moment. 
Large numbers of them are probably considering whether 
they can go on paying the rent and the wages they at 
present pay, and farming the land as they at present farm 
it. Six months ago they had pretty well made up their 
minds that a change must be made somewhere. More 


_ money must be got out of the land or less money sunk in it. 


But good weather, with the prospects it suggests of good 
crops and good pasture, may have once more made them 
hopeful. Last year they had to face American com- 
petition under cruel disadvantages. Now that the seasons 
once more follow their normal rule, and March winds have 
been properly succeeded by April showers, even American 
competition may not look quite so formidable. If this is 
the opinion they come to after careful study of all the 
evidence they can get, they will of course havea just right 
to their conclusions; but it will be tempting disaster if 
they jump at such an opinion without this previous 
study. 

The first fact which the writer in the Times mentions 
is the very curious one that compulsory slaughter at the 
port of landing has not had the effect which was attri- 
buted to it by the Opposition when the Animals’ Diseases 
Act was under discussion. It was generally predicted 
that the enactment of this provision would greatly dis- 
courage the importation of cattle. Even those who de- 
fended compulsory slaughter in the interest of the con- 
sumer hardly ventured to question this result. They con- 
tented themselves with pointing out that it was better to 
check importation, even if we thereby lost our foreign 
meat supply, than to leave importation free and lose our 
home meat supply. Had the advocates of the restriction 
been prophets, they might have taken a much bolder 
tone. If they had denied the existence of the alleged 
danger, they would have been well within the mark. In- 
stead of the importation of meat having been discouraged, 
it has apparently been greatly encouraged. Since 1877 
the imports of live animals have increased 80 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the undoubted inconvenience to which 
the trade is Subjected by the present regulation, it has nearly 
doubled itself in three years. That is a circumstance which 
farmers will do well to weigh in its political as well as in 
its economical aspect. Every addition that is made to the 
cattle imported into Great Britain and Ireland is a diminu- 
tion from the force of the argument in favour of stringent 
restrictions upon importation. So Jong as the consumer 
depends upon home-grown meat for all but a scarcely ap- 
preciable fraction of his total supply, it is to his interest, 
as well as to the farmer’s, to make any sacrifice to keep out 
disease. But, supposing that half or a third of the meat 
supply came from abroad, it is quite possible that the con- 
sumer’s interest would then be best consulted by admitting 
foreign cattle freely. The risk to the home supply involved 
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in admission might be less important than the risk to the | 
lt is too soon as yet 


foreign supply involved in exclusion. 
to predict how soon the foreign supply will grow to these 
large proportions ; but it is scarcely doubtful that we are 
now witnessing the mere beginnings of a process which 
contains within itself immense possibilities of increase. 
The stock of oxen and other cattle, excluding milk-cows, 
in the United States is twenty-two millions, and it in- 
creases at the rate of a million annually. This is while 
the export of cattle to England does not exceed thirty 
thousand in a year; and it is not difficult to conceive the 
effect which a large and rapid increase in the English de- 
mand will exert upon the American supply. The quality 
of the cattle in the United States is steadily improving. 
Every year “numbers of well-descended, usually pure bred 
“ Shorthorn or Hereford bulls are purchased from Ken- 
“ tucky or the more Eastern States,” and on well-managed 
runs more and more attention is paid to the selection alike 
of sires dnd dams. The grazing grounds on which these 
herds are pastured are of vast extent, and only a small part 
of them have as yet been occupied or even surveyed. With 
these facilities and the inducements afforded by the English 
demand, it is not wonderful that “the cattle throughout 
“ America are increasing considerably faster than the 
“ population, and there is an annually augmenting surplus 
“ for exportation.” 

As yet the farmers’ best friends are the shipping and 
dock Companies. The freights for the present year are 
about 20 per cent. higher than they were last year, and the 
charges for landing, lairage, and slaughtering seem in 
some cases to be exorbitant. It is stated that at the 
Victoria Docks tos. 6d. an hour is charged for all work 
done after 6 p.M., even by the shipper’s own men. It costs 
something like twelve times as much to land cattle at these 
docks as it does to land them at Gravesend. It is im- 
possible, however, that these charges should be maintained 
permanently. It is a serious matter, no doubt, tv build 


new docks, but as soon as it comes to be understood that | 


large profits are to be made by it, fresh capital will find 
its way into this kind of enterprise. 
obstacle to the growth of the trade is the high price at 
which meat continues to be sold in butchers’ shops. 
Whether this is owing to combination among butchers or 
to the cost of carriage, we will not undertake to decide. 
Indeed nothing but the opening of retail shops for the ex- 
clusive sale of foreign meat can bring this question to the 
test. If it is true that the American exporters intend 
shortly to set up shops of their own, at which meat as 
good in quality as most of that now sold in butchers’ shops 
will be to be had at little more than half the price which 
the butchers ask, it will soon be known to whom the 
public must attribute the lightening of their purses which 
has so long been going on. 

Nor is the trade in live meat the only rival which the 
English farmer has to fear. Nothing could well be less in- 
viting than the tinned meats which some years back were in- 
troducedintothiscountry. “ Australian mutton” threatened 
for a time to become an equivalent for all that was least 
satisfactory in human food. As the methods of prepara- 
tion have improved, the importation into Hngland 
has increased, until the writer in the Z'imes declares 
that “any one who has watched the clean and 
“careful manner in which the wholesome meat is 
“handled and put up foresees that the prejudice 
“with which American meat is still sometimes regarded 
“ must speedily disappear.” One firm alone at Chicago 
put up daily from 40,000 to 50,000 cans of beef, “‘ carefully 
“and cleanly cooked in tins made on the premises”’ ; while 
another Company slaughtered 80,000 beasts between July 
and November last year. Another formidable form of 
competition is to be seen in the trade in fresh meat. ‘This 
is brought over in refrigerating chambers kept at a uniform 
temperature of 34 to 38 degrees, and is landed in good con- 
dition. The difficulty in this case is the rapidity with 
which the meat must be disposed of after its arrival. The 
appearance of a few hundred additional carcases in the 
market runs down the price, and during the last six 
months superior American beef has repeatedly been sold 
at 44d. per lb. This involves a loss to the shipper which 
he is not likely to tempt by rashly enlarging his consign- 
ments. Still the writer in the Times does not estimate 
the superiority of home-grown over American meat at 
more than 1d. per lb.; so that, as already the latter can 
be sold at 6d. per lb. and yield a good profit to the ex- 
porter, the British farmer must prepare himself to produce 


A more serious | 


meat which shall sell at 7d. per Ib. This is excellent news 
for the consumer, though we fear that it will carry dismay 
to a class which has of late had to endure an extraordinary 
share of discouragement and disaster. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON AND THE REPUBLIC. 


d ge decrees against the Religious Orders have gained 
the embarrassing support of Prince NaroLgon. From 
| the Bonapartist point of view he sees in them nothing ob- 
| jectionable. They come in part from a source which is 
| above suspicion—the First Empire; and, if they can also be 

traced to the first Republic, hatred of the giver is not an 
adequate reason for rejecting a gift which is in itself good. 
The Concordat, Prince Narotzon thinks, has been too 
much forgotten, and if the blessings he attributes to it had 
really flowed from this source, his doxology would be justi- 
fied. Religious peace, the most precious of goods, liberty of 
conscience, the most sacred of rights, can alike, he thinks, 
be traced to the beneficent hand of Narotzon I. It is sad 
to find that this “charter of pacification” is threatened 
on two sides. There are those for whom an oppressive and 
intolerant State religion still has charms. They would like 
to reproduce the pre-Revolution Church, just as they would 
like to reproduce the pre-Revolution monarchy. There are 
others who wish to see society organized on a basis which 
shall exclude the ideas of Gop and of a moral law. They 
would like to revive the religious madness of 1793, just 
as they would like to revive its political madness. Be- 
tween these two extremes Prince Napotzon takes his 
stand. Come one, come all, he will not desert this 
post. If wild Republicans demand the separation of 
Church and State, and ask to be given the delightful 
spectacle of closed churches and a starving clergy, Prince 
Napoeon will oppose them. If wild Royalists set them- 
selves against any one of the principles consecrated by the 
Revolytion, Prince Naroteon will defend that principle. 
The weak point in the Prince’s letter is that it seems to 
suggest alike to the authors and to the opponents of the 
decrees the answer—Thank you for nothing. M. vr 
Freycinet is probably quite as ready to take his stand 
between opposing extremes as Prince Napongon himself. 
He has no more intention of suppressing the budget of 
public worship than he has of re-endowing the Church 
with her contiscated estates. In point of fact, Prince 
Napoteon and the Left which looks to M. Gamperra, as 
distinct from the Left which adores M. Cuémenceau, want 
exactly the same thing. They might not express it in 
quite the same phrases—we do not remember at least 
that M. Gamezrra has ever expressed any horror at the 
prospect of a society without Gop—but when their wishes 
and inteations come to be reckoned up they are pretty well 
identical. ‘They both desire a Church that will hold her 
tongue and mind her own business, and from this point of 
view the religious orders are especially distasteful to them. 
The parish priests are in the pay of the State, and though 
this circumstance does not moderate their language about 
things temporal as much as it might, it has a good deal of 
effect on them in the long run. The bishops are more in- 
dependent, but there are not very many of them, and they 
have few direct means of getting at the laity. Tho reli- 
gious orders are neither paid nor controlled by theState,and, 
through the part they play in education, they have very 
direct opportunities of getting at the laity. Consequently, 
the Ministerial Left and the Imperialist Pretender are 
equally anxious to maintain the principle which sub- 
ordinates the existence of religious orders to the author-- 
ization and surveillance of the civil power. They may 
be permitted to exist, but only so long and so far as 
the civil power knows and approves of what they are 
doing. Neither the Republicanism which now rules 
France, nor the Imperialism which lies in wait to replace 
it, has any genuine conception cf what liberty means. A 
certain measure of freedom is necessary to the citizen’s 
happiness, and this measure, whatever it is, ought to be 
secured to him by the State. But he must learn to regard 
it as a gift from the Government, just as he regards a police 
force or a system of roads. That there can be any region 
in which the Government has no place seems never to 
occur to French politicians of this type. The State must 
do everything for the citizen, and, in return for this ad- 
vantage, the citizen must surrender the right of doing 
anything for himself. At all events, he must not use this 
right except under State supervision. A religious order 
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—provided it is not the Jesuits—may submit its statutes 
to the civil authorities, and receive from them a sort of 
secular consecration; but it must not presume to live 
without this consecration. To allow it to do so would 


- be to place the State at the feet of the Theocracy. 


In some respects Prince Napotron is better qualified 
than the Republican Government to offer this compromise 
to the Church. The Empire has more to give the Church 
than the Republican Government. The latter leans upon 
a body of opinion which is definitely anti-religious; the 
former leans upon a body of opinion which is simply ir- 
religious. If M. Gawpetra or M. pe FReYcINET were now 
to make a speech to their constituents, they would hardly 
find it expedient to denounce an organization of society 
which dispenses with Gop and a moral law. A consider- 
able number of their hearers would be quite prepared to 
dispense with either or both. Prince Napoxzon’s fol- 
lowers, on the other hand, are willing, and even anxious, 
to retain the ideas of Gop and ofa moral law. They may 
not care much for them in themselves, but they value 
them for the ideas which are associated with them. Man 
is so constituted that sentimental sanctions of some kind 
are needed for the security of property. This difference 
between the two parties is seen in their respective ways 
of dealing with the Church. Both wish to keep the 
Ckurch submissive; but the Bonapartists are quite ready 
to do this by civil words and substantial services; whereas 
the Republican Government prefer to do it by threats of 
the worse evils which will come upon the Church if she is 
not submissive. The choice of this latter method is not 
determined by the taste of the Republican leaders. It is 

robable that M. Gamperra, it is certain that M. pr 

REYCINET, would prefer to follow the example of 
the Bonapartists if it were not for the obstinacy of 
their supporters. They are practical politicians, and they 
know how much is gained by civility. But they have to 
deal with men who, of the two, would rather see the 
Church insulted than injured; not of course that they 
object to the injury, but that the insult is so much more dear 
tothem. It is difficult for the leaders of a party animated 
by these wishes to keep on commonly decent terms with 
the Church. To do so they must be prepared to restrain 
the ardour of the extreme section of their followers, and it 
is only by leaving this ardour to find its natural expression 
that they can hope to secure a majority in favour of giving 
the priests their incomes and maintaining the fabrics of 
the churches. In theory, religion has a claim to be pro- 
tected against outrage, but it would be scarcely possible 
for M. pe Freycinet’s Government to prosecute the amiable 
enthusiasts who celebrate Good Friday by blasphemous 
profanities which we prefer not to quote, or the sportive vil- 
lagers who get up mock processions of the viaticum to a 
sick person. It is by maintaining a judicious blindness to 
such demonstrations as these that M. pe Freycivet and his 
colleagues are able to avoid abolishing religious orders alto- 
gether and leaving the clergy to support themselves. 


‘The Bonapartists are under no difficulty on this head. 


Where religion is concerned they wish to be secular, 
but respectable; to keep the Church strictly under 
the control of the civil power, but to pay it 
a proper amount of external deference while it re- 
mains under that control. Even Prince Napo.eon himself, 


- since he has been chief of the party, has frankly come 


round to this view. There was a time when he himself 
was not immaculate as regards Good Friday; but he has 
now explained that, when he went to dine on that day 
with a few literary friends, he had forgotten what day it 
was. The Princess CLoriLpe keeps all Fridays so strictly 
that he had lost the faculty of distinguishing between one 


‘Friday and another. 


For the moment, no doubt, the Privce’s letter seems a 
mistake. The Conservatives denounce it, because it is 
anti-clerical; the Republicans denounce it, because it is 
the letter of an avowed Pretender; the Bonapartists dis- 
like it, because it makes a breach between them and the 
men with whom they have till lately been acting. It does 
not follow, however, that the letter is really a blunder. 
‘The great difficulty for the Bonapartists at this moment is 
to find a reason for existing. The Republicans can beat 
them from the point of view of the principles of 1789, the 
Royalists can beat them from the point of view of asettled 
hereditary Government. Prince Napoteon’s letter is ad- 
dressed to that large section of Frenchmen which, though 
it has accepted the Republic, is still afraid of it, and would 
like to be assured that, if the Republic proves to be revo- 


lutionary, there will be a Government to be had which 
can be Conservative without being reactionary. If M. 
Dvravre were at the head of affairs, this section would be 
much less fearful of the future than itis. Butif M. Duraurs 
had been Minister, there would have been no attack upon the 
religious orders, and to Conservatives of this particular shade 
an attack upon the religious orders, provided it is not 
pushed too far, is by no means disagreeable. It is far 
from unlikely, therefore, that Prince Napotron judges his 
own interests more accurately than the Bonapartist 
journalists, and that in the long run his letter may prove 
to have done him real service. If the Republic were 
genuinely Conservative or genuinely Liberal, the offers of 
a Bonapartist Pretender would have but a small chance of 
being listened to. Buta Republic which is neither Con- 
servative nor Liberal, which neither protects the Church 
en the one hand nor leaves it free on the other, is ex- 
ceedingly likely, as time goes on, to make enemies all 
round. When these enemies begin to realize how numerous 
they are, they may find in Prince Naro.eon aleader under 
whom men of very different views may conveniently agree 
to differ. 


SHOPS AND STORES. 


ie great controversy of Shops v. Co-operative Stores 
has played a large part in the elections which are now 
nearly over. The keenness of the political antagonism 
excited by the struggle has thrown into the background 
such side issues as the wrongs of the Claimant and the 
sacred duty of letting children catch the small-pox. Even 
Local Option has been remarkable rather for the enmity it 
aroused in the publicans than for the devotion of its own 
friends. The detestation of Co-operation which burns in 
the breast of every shopkeeper worthy of the name found, 
therefore, a comparatively clear field. Next to the 
licensed victuallers—in some constituencies scarcely next 
to them—the retail tradesmen have been loudest in their 
enumeration of their wrongs, and in their appeal for 
redress. Unlike the publicans, however, their love and 
their trade seem to have been about equally distri- 
buted between the rival political parties. In Westminster, in 
which, as the home of several of the chief Stores, the con- 
troversy raged most fiercely, the war of placards was for 
a long time equally balanced. The retail shopkeeper was 
alternately implored not to be humbugged by the Tories 
or taken in by the Radicals; and it was only when the 
tradesmen discovered that one of the candidates had 
furnished his house from a Co-operative Store that either 
side seemed to have the advantage. It does not appear 
that Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s timely discovery that the 
Stores ought to pay Income-tax had much weight with 
the traders. Perhaps they thought that it would have 
deserved more gratitude if it had come a little sooner. 
Concessions made on the eve of an election are sometimes 
suspected even by those who profit by them. 


There is a curious discrepancy between the enthusiasm 
which the tradesmen throw into their demand and the 
smallness, to judge by its probable results, of the demand 
itself. However angry they may be with Co-operative 
Stores, they have never suggested that it should be made 
illegal either to set them up or to deal atthem. The only 
thing they insist on is that the Civil servants of the Crown 
should have no share in their management. Their grievance 
is that the taxes which they pay go in part to feed the 
destroyers of their peace. Secretaries and chief clerks, 
colonels and lieutenant-generals, post-captains and com- 
manders, all live on the national exchequer during business 
hours, and then go off to the Stores to earn money in their 
hours of leisure. The shopkeepers have never yet answered 
the argument that the Government prescribes the hours 
during which its work is to be done, and that when these 
hours are over the time of the workers is their own. 
Perhaps they feel that the country is somehow do 
frauded when a Civil servant is discovered out of whom 
some more work might be got. Perhaps they do not care 
whether much or little is got out of them provided that 
their leisure is not spent in this particular way. At all 
events, it is only in the direction of Co-operative Stores 
that the tradesmen show any inclination to pry into the 
occupation of Civil servants after office hours. They may 
write for the newspapers, or become directors of joint 
stock Companies, or defraud the public of their time be- 
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fore breakfast or after dinner in any way that pleases 

them. It is only when their occupation takes the shape 

of a Co-operative Store and interferes with the cacred 

rights of the retail shopkeeper that the latter seriously 

bethinks himself what todo. He does not see apparently 

that the force of his argument is somewhat weakened by 

his long acquiescence in these sinful practices. He ought to 

have been on the watch for the first sign of a disposition on 

the part of the Civil servant to make money by serving other 

masters than the public. Then perhaps the great principle 

might have been established that the Government has a right 

to the idleness as wellas to the industry of its servants, and 

that a clerk’s work is never done. As it is, it is not an 

easy matter for a Government to issue any general order 

against Civil servants waking part in the management of 

a Co-operative Store. It is possible, no doubt, to make 

some such stipulation in cases of promotion. The head 

of a department may, if he chooses, assume that the. 
duties of the post to which a clerk is about to be moved | 
are incompatible with this or that other employment ; 
and, acting on this assumption, he may make appointment 
to the one conditional on his surrender of the other. 
But it is only very occasionally that this opportunity 
occurs ; and we should not envy the Minister who under- 
took to justify in the House of Commons a Minute 
forbidding Civil servants or officers in the army or navy to be 
directors of Co-operative Stores. Yet, unless some such 
Minute can be got out of the Government, the labour of 
the shopkeepers will go fornought. That is the only con- 
cession which it is in the power of a Government to make 
to them, and until the order actually appears, it is hard to 
ee that there is any likelihood of this concession being 
made. 


There is one ground indeed on which the appearance of 
such an order would be very welcome. Nothing else, pro- 
bably, will convince the tradesmen how little this particular 
change would do for them. If every Civil servant who is 
concerned in the management of Co-operative Stores were 
fozced to abandon the work to-morrow, it would make no 
perceptible difference in their prosperity. An advertise- 
ment would appear in the newspapers convening a special 
general meeting of theshareholders for the purpose of electing 
directors in the room of Messrs. So-and-so, who had re- 
signed. There would be no difficulty in filling their places 
—there never is any difficulty in finding directors for 
anything under the sun; and when once the election 
was over, the Stores would go on just as before. It is 
really astonishing that so many presumably shrewd per- 
sons should be so completely in the dark as to the causes 
which make Co-operative Stores successful. That success 
has nothing to do with the names by which they are known, 
or with the fact that some of their directors are in the service 
of the Crown. Customers go to them because they sell 
good articles at lower prices than are charged for them in 
most shops, and so long as they continue to do this, cus- 
tomers will continue to goto them. ‘There is nothing in 
the least mysterious or underhand about their prosperity. 
Where shops are carried on upon similar principles they are 
equally prosperous. What the tradesmen do not see is that 
it is not possible for more than a comparatively small 
number of distributing agencies to be prosperous, whether 
they are called shops or Co-operative Stores. If a large 
shop of the kind which is now so general had been set 
up in the place of every Co-operative Store, the injury 
done to the small tradesmen in the neighbourhood would 
have been of the same kind as that done by the Store. 
A trader with a large capital and Jarge appliances for 
business can afford to sell his goods cheaper than a trader 
with a small capital and small appliances for business. 
Or, rather, what seem like large appliances are really 
small in comparison with the business that is done by 
them. A shopkeeper who employs a hundred carts 
to carry out his goods may deliver as many parcels 
as twenty shopkeepers employing ten carts each. 
He seems to be spending a great deal of money on 
carriage, and yet all the time he is only spending 
half what his twenty neighbours must spend if they 


want to execute the same number of orders. The same 
reasoning applies with still greater force to rent and ser- 
vants, and the conclusion to which it points is that, when | 
once distribution on a large scale is organized, distribn- | 
tion on a small scale must come to an end, except where | 
it can offer special advantages to the purchaser. In some | 
trades these special advantages can be offered, and then | 
the tradesman will have no cause to dread the. 


competition either of larger shopkeepers or of Co-operative 
Stores. In others they cannot be offered, or, if offered, are 
not tempting enough to make it worth any one’s while to 
accept them, when the higher prices which accompany 
acceptance is taken into account; and then the tradesmen 
will be gradually but surely distanced alike by larger shops 
and by Co-operative Stores. This is the common sense of 
the whole controversy, and in the end it may be hoped 
that the shopkeepers will have the wit tosee it. That 
their case is a hard one cannot be denied; but, like other 
hard cases, it will not be made less hard by threats of 
making themselves a nuisance at every election. 


THE USES OF ASSERTION. 


| would be premature at the present moment to attempt to 
draw all the lessous which may and should be learnt from the 


late extraordinary revolution in the constituencies. That it is an 


| extraordinary revolution, and withal an all but complete sxrprise, 
| hardly those who have profited by it attempt to deny. 


It was 
indeed, we are aware, well known beforehand to Sir Wiliam 
Harcourt, but this is rather a deduction from than a con‘irmation 
of the fact of Sir William Harcourt’s omniscience. Most other 
ersons of all shades of politics admit that their previous opinions, 
if only in degree, have been falsitied, and they are there’ore bound, 
being reasonable beings, to look about for the cause of the error. 
There are doubtless, as we have said, many such causes, each of 
which deserves examination and ought to have it. But there is 
oue which is all the more likely to be overlooked because it is the 
interest of one party to deny its existence, while it is a decidedly 
unpleasant thing for any Englishman to have to recognize it. 
The mere aimless love of change; the generous, if not partica- 
larly reasonable, desire to “‘ give some one else a turn”; the 
natural impatience of persons sufiering under bad trade, bad har- 
vests, and the like—are all forces which have, no doubt, to be 
reckoned with. But, when due allowance has been made for all 
these and their result, there still remains a balance of the balance, 
as a Yankee would say, which demands its explanation. It would 
be absurd to deny ail force to the appeals which have been made 
by word of mouth and by the pen during the last few mouths, and 
indeed the last few years, on both sides. It would be equally 
absurd to deny that the immense preponderance of the votes of 
the electors on one side shows that the style, or the matter, or 
both, of the appeal of that side has had most influence with them. 
If we compare the two classes of appeals, it will go hard but we 
shall discover what sort of argument, or of substitute for argu- 
ment, is likely to be in the future, as it has actualiy been in the 
present, which is now almost past, effectual with the electorate 
as actually constituted. In the present election there was no 
single blazing question calculated to draw a decided auswer 
one way or another, as in 1868; nor were there tle per- 
sonal inducements and irritations which undoubtedly played 
a large part in that of 1874. So far as the election of 1880 has 
answered any question whatever, it has answered one of a most 
complicated nature concerning the conduct of a Government not in 
one conjuncture only, but in a long series of difficult and elaborate 
transactions. It would be ridiculous to suppose that the average 
elector has mastered independently and for himself the problem 
of the Eastern policy of the Ministry. So far as he has exercised 
his intellect upon it at all, he has exercised it on the views of the 
question which were presented to him by the rival parties, not on 
the question itself. It is, therefore, those views and the manner 
of their presentation which have to be compared for our purpose. 
It does not require very great acuteness or a very tenacious 
memory to discover almost at a glance the striking difference 
which exists. For the last few months consistently, and, to a 
great extent, for the last few years, the style of argument of the 
Opposition has been for the most part a style of pure asser- 
tion. We forget whether it was Sir William Harcourt, or Mr. 
Chamberlain, or Mr. Bright who first promulgated the sen- 
tence, “the worst Government that the country has ever 
known.” The phrase revolted at once not merely the sense of 
fairness and the predilection for decent language which for some 
time have characterized educated Englishmen, but also the know- 
ledge of history which such Englishmen possess. To compare the 
actions of the present Government, even viewed in the most un- 
favourable light, to those of the Cabal, of Danby in his transactions 
with the Pension Parliament, of Sunderland in the latter days of 
James IT., of half a dozen venal, corrupt, or incapable Governments 
in the eighteenth century, is simply an outrage upon common 
sense. But the phrase was rapidly caught up, has been frequently 
repeated, and has been cheered again and again by crowded public 
meetings. Take, again, Mr. Bright’s famous and favourite mono- 
syllable “lie.” ‘This word, either in its blunt three letters or in 
periphrases hardly less blunt, has been constantly hurled at the 
Government by their foes. They were a “Cabinet of all the 
Liars.” They lied about the Indian troops, about the Turkish 
Convention, about Afghanistan, about this, that, and the other. 
So again with the kindred charge of “ stealing.” They “ stole” 
Cyprus, they “filched” Cyprus, and so forth. So again about 
the Afghan and Zulu wars, the management of the finances, the 
transactions in regard to Ireland, to the Slave Circular, and toa 
huadred other questions. The Opposition were not content with 
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questioning the wisdom of these transactions, or with showing 
how they could have been managed better. Indeed they may be said 
to have abstained from the latter somewhat perilous attempt alto- 
gether. They formulated their objections into more or less strik- 
ing and succinct phrases, and unweariedly asserted them in season 
and out of season. Thus the electorate, in matters of which from 
the nature of the case they could have little or no first-hand know- 
ledge, had put before them, sometimes with great eloquence, and 
always with unhesitating assurance, views of the various trans- 
actions in which the Government had been engaged of which it 
could at least be said that they were comprehensible to the meanest 
intelligence. That the Government was composed of liars, 
thieves, and perhaps a few fools; that they had robbed and 
cheated and butchered and raised taxes and wasted them; that 
the only salvation of the country was in a Liberal majority—to 
these three propositions, varied sometimes, for the most part 
merely repeated, the vast volume of Opposition speechifying, 
article-writing, and pamphleteering may for the most part be 
reduced. 

Against this the Government had nothing to do but to argue. 
Their arguments might be good or bad, but argument was the 
only weapon they had. When an enemy in public affairs—for in 
private there are shorter and more satisfactory methods of re- 
partee—culls you a liar, it is useless to reply “1 am not.” When 
you are accused of stealing, denial will not save you in popular 
opinion. The only thing to do is to resort to more or less 
laborious argument in order to disprove the assertions; that is to 
say, when they are sufficiently detinite to be dealt with in any 
way. This is what the Government and their supporters have 
done, or endeavoured to do. We do not say that they wholly 
succeeded, or that they made the best of such arguments as might 
have been brought forward. We do not even say that on 
some points the balance of argument might not have gone 
against them. Dut what we do say is, that the battle as actually 
conducted has been one, not of argument against argument, but of 
argument against assertion, The Ministerial contention has all 
along been that, given such circumstances and such means of act- 
ing, their action kas been as good as could be reasonably expected, 
and as successful as could reasonably be expected likewise. They 
have given, with repetition sufliciently wearisome to those who 
knew them before, the grounds for this contention. Sometimes 
they have failed to sustain it; oftener they have, in our judgment, 
fairly made it out. But the point is that their arguments, whether 
strong or weak, have for the most part been simply ignored. The 
great chorus has arisen in reply, “You are fools, you are 
liars, you are thieves, you are the worst Government that 
England ever knew.” It was for the constituencies to decide 
whether they would attend to the assertions or the arguments. 
They have decided in a manner which is perfectly unmis- 
takable. They have listened to the assertions, and whistled the 
arguments down the wind. The “ dull defensive war” of appeal 
to impartial witnesses, to actual facts, or to partial witnesses and 
to distorted facts, as the case may be—for it really does not much 
matter—has proved no match for the Opposition attack of unquali- 
fied, unproved, sometimes even obviously false and almost impos- 
sible, assertion. 

It cannot be said that this fact supplies material for comfortable 
reflection, and the reflection is not the more comfortable because 
we know the stage we have now reached to have been already 
reached in other countries. Extreme partisans of the Opposition 
have sometimes affected to pooh-pooh complaints of violent lan- 
guage and to refer the complainants to the past history of English 
electioneering. It might be retorted that it is a little odd for such 
persons to be in one sense, if not in another, of the verb Jaudo, 
laudatores temporis acti. But, in truth, the cases are not parallel. 
Personal vituperation and sweeping assertion were the guerrillas 
and irregulars of old election battles; they never formed the main 
strength of the attack, A few doubtful enemies might be 
won, a few irresolute friends might be confirmed in their 
friendship by such means; but the main body went on different 
principles. The case now appears to be entirely reversed, and the 
party which has grown out of the ashes of the Whigs certainly 
cannot adopt the boast of its ancestors, that “ Whigs allow no 
force but argument.” It would seem, on the contrary, that 
Radicals allow no force, but assertion; and, what is worse still, that 
the vast majority of the electors, to whom it would be absurd to 
apply auy name implying definite political views, agree with them on 

is point. For the future, then, save at those very rare times when 
exhaustion, personal inconvenience, party dissension, and the pro- 
verbial “next morning's headache” incline the majority to rest and 
inaction,'we may, if the precedents of 1868 and 1850 are to be relied 
upon, look for two methods only of successful electioneering. 
The one is the proposition of some measure which may excite the 
natural appetite for destruction and change which lurks in most 
men. The other is, to confine the attack upon the adversary to 
large general assertions of a more or less personal kind, which 
hardly admit of refutation except by laborious argument, for 
which argument, as it is now amply proved, the constitu- 
encies have no stomach, A cynical person is reported to have 
said, that with a sufficient staff of orators he would under- 
take to stump England into voting that two and two make five. 
The boast is amply justified by the events of the last fortnight, 
more amply than any man could have foreseen. For it is not here, 
at any rate for the most part, a case of organization, which has 
usually been considered to be the sinews of the agitators’ war. If 
in a very few boroughs the victorious party have the advantage in 


this respect, the reverse is the case in most others and in the 
counties. The motto of political suecess in time to come must, 
it would seem, be not so much “ Organize! organize! organize!” or 
“ Register! register! register!” though it would doubtless be rash 
to neglect these precautions, “ Assert ! assert! assert!” is the word 
of the future in English politics. After all, the wisdom of the 
ancients has anticipated the principle, though not the applica- 
tion. “ Throw plenty of mud, and some will stick,” is not a maxim 
of yesterday. Whether men of principle, intelligence, and gentle 
nurture are likely toadapt themselves to the new method isa ques- 
tion which until recently we should have enswered in the negative, 


| But, however this may be, the electors of England have emphati- 


cally pronounced that by assertion and not by argument their votes 
are to be won, 


RENAN ON THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 


d igre third course of Hibbert Lectures was begun on Tuesday 
last at St. George's Hall by the distinguished French scholar 
and Academician, M. Renan. It may be remembered that the 
Hibbert Trust was founded to promote “ free and scientific treatment 
of religious and theological subjects,” end that the first course was 
delivered in 1878 by Professor Max Miiller, in the Chapter House 
at Westminster, and the second last year by Mr. Renouf, a learned 
Roman Catholic of the Liberal school, who has few equals among 
living students in his own chosen departmert of Egyptology. 
This year the Trustees have fixed on an ex-Ultramontane thinker, 
whose precise theological standpoint it might not be very easy to 
define, but whose brilliancy alike of conception and expression is 
universally recognized. And M. Renan has very character- 
istically taken for his subject “The Influence of the Institu- 
tions, Thought, and Culture of Rome on Christianity and 
the Development of the Catholic Church.” That he would 
treat his theme as an outsider, or, in plainer words, as a sceptic, 
was of course understood beforehand; but there are sceptics and 
sceptics, and the scepticism of M. Renan is as little like that of 
Gibbon—who has handled the same question in his famous fifteenth 
chapter—as the refined sarcasm of Mr. Matthew Arnold is like 
the coarse vulgarity of Tom Paine. It is seldom that a man who 
has been born and bred a Roman Catholic does not retain through 
life indelible traces of his original creed in his mental constitution, 
however widely he may have diverged from the doctrinal belief of 
his youth ; and M. Renan’s whole way of looking at Church history 
is essentially Roman, as will appear in the sequel, though he has 
long since abandoned all faith in the religious claims of the Papacy. 
If Christianity on his theory owes its origin, as a world-wide creed, 
not so much to its reputed Founder as to the “ divine enthusiasm,” 
or divine credulity, “of a woman” (Mary Magdalene) in acceptin 

and propagating the beautiful myth of the Resurrection, it owe 

its universality and permanence to Rome. This is the result to 


| his mind of that “ grand historical survey of man’s efforts to solve 


the problems which surround him and have to do with his destiny ” 
which he has set before himself as the aim of his investigations. 
That there is a certain truth in this view of the case we are far from 
denying, but nevertheless the lecturer's way of presenting it is a 
distinctively Roman, or to say the least a distinctively Latin one. 
But that need not be matter of regret, as it is for this very reason 
just the view of the case with which an English audience is least 
likely to be familiar. 

M. Renan begins by defining his attitude towards religion, or, as 
he phrases it, “the religious sentiment,” which, though an ex- 
ternal, cannot be called a hostile, still less a contemptuous one. On 
the contrary he considers “the religious feeling a divine thing 
in man, and a mark of his higher destiny.” And the reli- 
gious feeling is evidently represented to his mind by its specifically 
Christian form, in which the value and dignity of suffering occu- 
pies so prominent a place. Ile would cordially endorse the well- 
known teaching of the American poet as to “ how divine a thing 
it is to suffer and be strong.” The founders of religion, he tell us, 
were not “ workers in the void”—which apparently means 
Agnostics—but “the reformers, prophets, martyrs, with their 
protests against falsehood and a gross and fatalistic ma- 
terialism.” The blood of the martyrs has been the seed of every 
fuith. “ We are all children of the martyrs,” and all great bene- 
factors of mankind have had “ to expiate by suffering the good 
they did.” Itis not therefore wonderful that there should be no 
more creative or heroic period in the history of mankind than the 
martyr age of the Church, “ the years which elapsed between the 
sweet Galilean vision and the death of Marcus Aurelius.” During 
these hundred-and-fifty years were laid the foundations of the great 
religious system which Rome was destined to spread over the civilized 
world; for Rome began from the second century to exert a decisive 
influence over the Christian Church, as will be more fully shown 
in future lectures. The remainder of the present one is devoted 


to anexhibition of the nature and conditions of the work which it 
fell to her lot to achieve. For it was not to the old Roman religion, 
or anything at all like it, that the world-wide Empire gave an 
| ecumenical predominance coextensive with her own. ‘Tho 
| pitiful, poverty-stricken “ Italiote religions,” superstitious, 
| sectional, local, unmoral, had no root of vitality in them. Nor 
was that wider and grander “ cultus of the Roman State,” 
by which Augustus and his successors endeavoured every- 
where to supplement or supersede them, any more equal to 
‘the emergency. Just as it was not the narrow and austere 
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culture of ancient Latium, but the broad and massive civilization | acquire and consolidate its ecumenical character except under an 


which she had first herself borrowed from Greece, that she trans- 
mitted to later ages, so was it with her religion also, “ It was 
Judaism under its Christian form which Nome propagated with- 
out wishing it, and yet with such mighty energy that from a 
certain epoch Romanism and Christianity became ail but synony- 
mous words.” This is true in great measure of Western Christianity, 
but too absolutely expressed. And, although he had spoken in 
an earlier passage of the great Greek Lathers, Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, M. Renan virtually forgets or ignores, as 
js almost invariably the case with modern Roman Catholic 
writers, the very existence of the Eastern Church. It is true in- 
deed that the Kast also lay within the precincts of the ancient 
\impire, and remained under its nominal rule when the very name 
had been transferred toa newly organized power in the West. 
But no one would dream of identifying the Eastern Christianity 
of any age with “Romanism,” in any sense of that somewhat 
ambiguous term, 

In his next point the lecturer is on firmer ground, and if he 
is viewing the progress of the Gospel, like Gibbon, from its 
purely human side, he says nothing here which, so regarded, any 
Christian believer need hesitate to admit. “The unity of the 
Empire (humanly speaking) was the condition precedent of all re- 
ligious proselytism on a grand scale, if it was to place itself above 
the nationalities.” It has often been the boast of Christian apolo- 
gists that Rome bridged over the habitable world with her vast 
roadways and viaducts for the feet of apostles to traverse them. 
And thus the Empire from the first unconsciously served the in- 
terests of the Church. But not quite unconsciously, as time went 
on. M. Renan says rightly that “there was no persecution for 
abstract doctrine under Constantine’s predecessors”; but long be- 
fore the fourth century the Emperors had begun more or less clearly 
to perceive the parasitic growth, as they regarded it, of a power 
conterminous with the Empire and out of harmony with its 
existing life. They did not persecute opinions, but they per- 
secuted—and some of the best and wisest of them persecuted 
most persistently—the organization in which these opinions were 
localized, and in which an unerring instinct taught them to dread 


the development of a rival power to their own. It is true that | 


this persecution was intermittent—whence “ the Ten Persecutions” 
are a commonplace of Church histories, though the phrase is 
rather a misleading one—and that it was not of that minute and 
vexatious kind which might have been found under a more limited, 
and, if we may use the word, more fussy kind of Government. 
There are some very suggestive remarks on this subject in the 
closing chapter of Dr. Ddllinger’s First Age of the Church. So far 
M. Renan is certainly right in saying that liberty, including liberty 
of thought, fared better under the Empire than under the Republic 
or the Greek commonwealths. ‘This kind of liberty often en- 
joyed more toleration under a king than ander jealous and _pre- 
judiced shopkeepers”; and he instances “ the Athenian Inquisi- 
tion ” which put Socrates to death. On the other hand the Church, 
growing up under the shelter of the Empire, and after the conver- 
sion of Constantine in formal alliance with it, borrowed much of 
the temper of her great auxiliary. It is going too far to say 
with the lecturer that “the Church became wholly Roman, and 
has remained to our own days like a survival of the Empire”; 
but it is true that the Roman Church, to which alone M. Renan’s 
statement can be properly applied, recalls in her history, consti- 
tution, and spirit, the Roman poet’s famous description of the 
“arts” by which Rome was to subdue the world, 

We must pass over M. Renan’s account of “ the ethical condition 
of the Roman Empire at the time of the origin of Christianity,” 
which does not indeed appear to have been very fully reported, 
and his eloquent and forcible contrast between the moral and re- 
ligious atmosphere of “the Pagan temple” on one hand and that 
of “the Synagogue and the Church” on the other, and proceed to 
notice in conclusion his very interesting comments on the relations 
of Christianity to patriotism; which betray however, more than 
any other part of the lecture, the habitual and almost absolute 
“identification of Romanism and Christianity” in his own mind. 
It is a just and weighty reflection that many earnest Liberals 
are apt, in their indignation against despotism, to forget that 
“political aspirations are not everything here below.” - It was 
something far other and deeper than mere political reform which 
the world was yearning for, and dimly groping after, at the 
time of the first preaching of the Gospel. But the contrast 
between Catholicism and naticnalism—which is a real one—is 
drawn in the following vigorous passage, with all the exaggerated 
sharpness of the advanced Ultramontanism of the days of 
Pius IX:— 

The establishment of Christianity responded to this cry of all tender 
and weary souls. Christianity could only have been born and have 
spread at an epoch when men had no longer a country. If anything 
Was wanting to the founders of the Churci it was patriotism. After de- 
veloping this point at some length, the lecturer remarked that as patriotism 
wanes, socialism is wont to get the upper hand. Christianity was that ex- 
plosion of social and religious ideas which became inevitable after Augustus 
had put an end to political struzgles. A universal religion, like Islam, 
Christianity could not but be at bottom the foe of nationalities, How 
Inany centuries had it taken and how many schisms had it cost to form 
National Churches with a religion which was at first the negation of 
every earthly country—a religion which was born at an epoch when 
there could be found in the world neither city nor citizens, a religion 
which the old republics, inflexible and strong, of Italy and Greece would 
surely have expelled as poison deadly to the Siate. 


It would have been hardly possible for the Christian Church to 


| 


ecumenical E.npire. The gradual breaking-up of Europe into its 
various modern nationalities rendered the maintenance of that cha- 
racter increasingly diflicult, and had much to do with the “many 
schisms” of the Reformation era. And hence perhaps the 
medieval Popes, in spite of the constant and bitter feuds of 
Guelf and Ghibelline, clung instinctively throughout to the 
splendid fiction—for it was latterly little better than a fiction—of 
the Holy Roman Empire. -To this day a curious relic of that assumed 
alliance of Church and Empire is embedded in the Roman Missal, 
in the shape of a collect—which has fallen, we believe, into practi- 
cal disuse—pro Christianissimo Imperatore nostro, entreating God to 
“look mercifully on the Roman Empire, that the barbarous nations 
may be repressed with the right hand of His power.” But while 
Christianity has created a higher and wider brotherhood than that 
of race or blood, the idea that it is inconsistent with patriotism, or 
even with “ national Churches,” if subordinated to a broader unity, 
would be disclaimed by most intelligent Roman Catholics, and is 
ot borne out by the records of Christian history. The comparison 
with Islam is not a happy one, for Islam has never become in fact, 
and it may well be doubted if it is capable of becoming, “a 
universal religion.” To a Turk religion does not supersede 
patriotism, but is identitied with it. M. Renan’s course of lectures, 
when completed, will undoubtedly supply abundant matter for 
reflection, but he is a writer who, in spite—perhaps we should 
rather say in part because—of his seductive charm of style, 
always requires to be studied with caution. He combines the bril- 
lianey of an imaginative sceptic with the onesided ardour of an 
Ulitramon tane aud a l'renchman. 


OUT OF IT. 


(panes are some slang phrases which, if possibly objection- 
able, are certainly expressive. We are not prepared to trace 
the origin of the expression which forms the subject of this article, 
but we believe that most of our readers will allow that it would 
accurately describe the condition in which, on more than one occa- 
sion in the course of their lives, they have found themselves. 
Without attempting a detinition of the expression, we ap- 
peal to every one who has experienced the sensation which it 
describes to say whether or not he enjoyed himself under the 
circumstances. Tle worst of such a condition is that in most 
cases it involves a certain amount of disappointment. It may occa- 
sionally overtake us when we expected nothing else, but it comes 
morecommouly when we had hoped for far better things. People 
often imagine that, if they could only get the entrée into some 
envied clique, their position and happiness would be assured for 
the terms of their natural lives. At last the much-desired oppor- 
tunity presents itself, and they enter the celestial portals. Their 
surroundings when they find themselves there may possibly surpass 
their fondest wishes, but as regards themselves, all is not satistac- 
tory ; on the contrary, they are conscious of a complete though inde- 
scribable failure, and they collapse with the lugubrious acknowledg- 
ment that somehow they feel “out of it.” They are painfully 
conscious that they have nothing in common with the inhabitants 
of their longed-for paradise; and these exalted beings give them 
clearly to understand that they look upon them as flies in their 
ointment. To have the cup of happiness snatched from one’s grasp 
just as one is putting it to one’s lips is mortifying, and the sense 
of disappointment of one’s fondest hopes is even worse. In these 
days “ society,’ in onv form or another, is the most run after of 
all will-o’-the-wisps, and there are many thousands of people 
whose highest desire is to be on a familiar footing with some 
coterie which more especially recommends itself to their tastes. 
They are ever on the watch for an opportunity of inserting the 
thin end of the wedge into the desired set. There is great diver- 
sity of opinion as to what is the most delectable of earthly circles ; 
but one or two descriptions, taken at random, will easily exem- 
plify the common experience of searchers after social perfection. 
There are many people, for instance, who read a little, talk a 
great deal, and think scarcely at all, and yet imagine themselves to 
be literary, and entertain an ardent longing to get into a literary 
set. After anxious and weary struggles they obtain the acquaint- 
ance of an intellectual lion-hunter, and, by dint of perseverance, 
induce this being to invite them to meet some literary people. We 
will imagine a would-be member of such a clique going to a dinner- 
party of this description. He congratulates himself that the golden 
gates are at last about to open to him, and he feels that, 
after all, patience and dogged Fain yom are always rewarded 
in the end. He is about to find himself among congenial spirits, 
and his own true worth is going to be for the first time appreciated. 
Instead of feeling that he is going amongst strangers, he rather 
seems to be returning to his own brethren and his father’s house. 
On entering the drawing-room, the first thing that strikes him is 
the ugliness of most of his fellow-guests, His genial host takes 
him by the arm, and confidentially teils him “ who's who.” As 
each celebrity is pointed out to him, he feels as if a star had fallen 
from his little heaven, so disappointing are the fleshly appearances 
of these great writers in comparison with the ideals which he had 
previously formed of them. He is sent in to dinner with the 
daughter of a savant. He tries to say something clever on the 
staircase, and tells an amusing literary anecdote as soon as he is 
seated at the dinner-table; but “ Yes,” “No,” and “Really” seem to 
constitute the entire vocabulary of his companion, As he cannot 
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succeed in interesting the fair creature, he tries his other neighbour. 
This is a lady with a long skinny neck, whose dress resembles a 
flimsy yellow sack. He talks books and magazines to her for a 
few minutes, and receives a little cold encouragement. She then 
smiles for the first time, and quietly says, “ You seem to have read 
a great deal of rubbish.” After this he relapses into silence for a 
time, and has leisure to observe the Jiterati devouring their food. 
There isa famous poet at the opposite end of the table, but all 
that he can see of him is that he is fat, and has along grey 
beard, There is a red-whiskered man and there is a red-nosed man, 
and he knows that one of them is a writer and politician of high 
reputation; but he could not quite make out from his host's de- 
scription before dinner whether the nose or the whiskers belonged 
tothe genius. Immediately opposite to him sits a well-known 
writer of articles in the magazines, whom his host told him he 
ought to know. This gentleman is apparently a clergyman, and 
does not look very clean. He never has the opportunity of getting 
a single word with him during the evening. A famous novelist 
is in full view. Her books are intellectual, with a strong flavour 
of the romantic. There is a spirit in them that yearns for the 
days to come when modern science shall have torn away the 
veils of prejudice and superstition and the new gospel shall be 
fearlessly preached. She wears a false front, and seems un- 
interested in anything except her dinner. Near her sits the 
writer of some amusing but naughty novels. She has a stern 
face, and looks like a severe governess. The idea of facing 
these viragos when they shall be let loose in the drawing-room 
is terrifying to our novice; but it is some tempurary relief to his 
mind when they leave the room, and the men draw up to one end 
of the table. ,He finds, however, that nobody cares to talk to 
him or to hear what he has to say ; so he might as well have saved 
himself the trouble of cramming up all the leading weeklies and 


monthlies for the occasion. The whole party listen to the con- | 
versation of two men who “ talk like books,” as unlearned people | 
sometimes say. The most ignorant man in England who would | 
hold his tongue would have made an excellent member of a literary _ 
party of this kind, and our novice begins to be conscious that he | 


can scarcely have been invited on account of his prodigious 
talents. In the drawing-room he finds that the guests break up 
into little groups and converse confidentially, and he himself is leit 
to his own devices. At last a charitable savant takes pity upon 
him and enters into a conversation on topics which he thinks suited 
to the inferior intellect of a poor creature evidently belonging to 
the outer world. Although the experience is humiliating, even 
talk of this kind is better than none; but it is scarcely begun when 
silence is ordered that one of the company may give a recitation 
in French, and soon after that the party breaks up. As he drives 
home the aspirant feels that his entrance into literary society has 
been far from a marked success, and he owns to himself that he 
had never in his life felt so much “ out of it” as he did during the 
last three hours. If this is the way in which the learned spend 
their evenings he would rather dine at his club, and it seems pro- 
bable that the men and women of letters whom he has just left 
will offer no obstacle to his doing so. 

When a man takes a good house in a good country neighbour- 
hood, armed with the best introductions, and is invited imme- 
diately to dine at the best house in that best of neighbourhoods, he 
has every reason for self-congratulation; but let us observe how 
he passes his evening. The chances are that he finds a large party, 
and that he and his wife and the curate are the only guests who 
are not staying in the house. The names of the ladies, written on 
slips of paper, are thrown into a china bowl, and the gentlemen 
draw them like lots, in order to see who they are to take 
into the dining-room. 
two ladies whom he has never seen before nor is likely to see again, 
while his wife is between the London doctor and the agent of the 
Irish estate. The party in the house have their own jokes and 
interests. At the mention of some apparently meaningless words 
there is immense amusement, concerning the origin of which the 
outsiders are absolutely ignorant. The subjects talked ofare chiefly 
the incidents of the day's shooting, or the details of a practical 
joke played in the house the night before, or the doings of some 
friends of the family who are mentioned by their Christian 
names only. The host and hostess are genial enough to the 
newcomers, but they introduce them to nobody, and talk of little 
but the common friends to whom their acquaintance is due. 
This ‘tis so much the case that they almost seem to say, “ We 
should certainly not have called upon you at all if Lady Planta- 
genet had not asked us to do so, and we have undergone the 
nuisance of having you to dinner (once) to please her only.” 
When the dining-room is deserted, most of the party, both male 
and female, go into the billiard or music rooms, while only the 
unhappy outsiders, the hostess, and one aged lady remain to “ do 
company” in the drawing-room. The new neighbours naturally 
feel that, though present in body, they are, socially speaking, out 
of the whole thing, and the servant who announces that their 
carriage is at the door seems like an angel of mercy come to 
their relief. 

To be suddenly thrown amongst a fast set is to ordinary people 
much the same thing as to be thrown on dry land would be to a fish. 
The very language of his new acquaintances is to him incomprehen- 
sible. A great deal of their talk is made up of apparently unmean- 
ing phrases an/i scraps from comic songs. Their social intercourse 
cunsists of @ rough horse-play, in which the ladies join with even 
greater spirit than the men. In this happy coterie there seem to 
be two or three “ butts,” who positively take a pleasure in being 


afironted for the amusement of the company, while there are one 
or two ladies who appear to be privileged to say or do whatever 
they please, and to insult any of the men either by word or act, 
according to their fancy. A person who has not been fully initi- 
ated into these and the other mysteries of this wonderful confra- 
ternity is made to feel painfully conscious that he is an outsider, 
and he is certain to receive no attention or hospitality beyond mere 
meat and drink. We will cite only one other instance of occasions 
when one is likely to feel “ out of it.” A friend invites our wife 
toluncheon. She implores her to come any day or every day. 
Whenever they meet, she pesters her to come over at the earliest 
opportunity, without the formality of sending a previous notice. 
At last our wife takes her at her word, and drives (five miles) to 
the house of her importunate acquaintance. Another and more 
intimate friend of the hostess happens to have arrived a few minutes 
earlier, and it is at once evident that a mistake has been com- 
mitted, although it is too late for retreat. Throughout luncheon, 
as well as before and after, the hostess talks almost entirely to 
her more honoured guest, and on pretence of taking the latter 
to her bed-room for a minute to give her a little sal volatile for 
her headache, remains closeted with her for three-quarters of an 
hour, leaving her other guest to amuse herself with the reflection 
that she is altogether “ out of it.” 

It may be that in our times well-bred people are not so flagrantly 
rude to those whose company they dislike as they used to be in 
days gone by. There may be none of the coarse rebutls or duel- 
tpn insults which were common in the latter part of the 

t century; but it seems to us that neither is the gentleman of 
our time so courteous as the man of the old school; and if the 
man of breediug of the present day is under no circumstances so 
offensive as was his progenitor when put out, he far more fre- 
quently succeeds in making those whom he does not care to please 
feel uncomfortable, unwelcome, and, in the slang phraseology of 
the period, thoroughly out of it. And if the man of modern times 
is an offender in this respect, the woman is often even more guilty. 
She revels in the art of being politely disagreeable, and enjoys 
nothing so much as seeing others feel themselves to be in a false 
position. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


i ig y~ have been few more stirring times in the history of 
the French nation, few more productive of remarkable men, 
than the period of the reign of Louis XIV.; hence it seems 
scarcely surprising that, in the crowd and bustle of notable names 
and important events, some striking figures should have fallen into 
oblivion who were worthy of a better fate. It is mainly to 
Charles Nodier and Théophile Gautier that we are indebted for 
the rescue of Bergerac’s name and works from the entire neglect 
which had failen on them; Nodier having called attention to the 
literary importance of the Voyages Fantastiques, while Gautier, in 
his delightful series of notices of forgotten worthies, published 
under the name of Les Grotesques, gives us a vivid sketch of 
the life and manners of their author. A more curious instance 
of the influence of a man’s external appearance upon his character 
and conduct we have never met with. He who has been fortunate 
enough to see a portrait of Cyrano will undoubtedly agree with 
Gautier in considering that, of all the strange and noteworthy things 
that rivet the attention of those who profess an interest in this 
author, that which absorbs the faculties of the wondering student’ 


| is his nose. It is a monstrous nose, huge and rocky as some 
The stranger finds himself between | > 


savage mountain chain, marking by its immensity a face of sin- 
gular beauty and power. This terrible projection which went 
before him through life exercised such dominion over him that it 
would seem rather that the nose led the man on to the assault 
than that the man mounted the breach bringing his nose along 
with him. Be this as it may, however, Cyrano came to Paris at the 
age of sixteen, and wrought such dire vengeance upon those who 
so much as looked at the wonderful feature that before long all 
Parisians passed him in the street with averted eyes, and he him- 
self, despite his tender years, was commonly spoken of as “ J'in- 
trépide.” Such was the number of duels he fought that he writes in 
one of his letters, “ quand tout le genre humain serait érigé en une 
téte, quand de tous les vivans il n’en resterait qu’un, ce serait encore 
un duel qui me resterait 4 faire.” ° 

But, although he spent much of his time and of his energy in 
brawling and fighting, he by no means neglected the study of 
literature and of science, of which he was passionately fond. 
It was at this time that Gassendi was engaged in educating 
Chapelle, the son of T'rancois Lhuillier; Bernier, Hesnant, and 
Moliére being admitted to the lessons that he gave. It is charac- 
teristic of Bergerac that, having heard of these lessons, he 
started off, sword in hand, and intimidated master and pupils 
into receiving him of their number. With an eager desire 
to learn and a great aptitude for acquiring knowledge quickly, 
he soon proved himself a worthy disciple of the celebrated 
master, and missed no opportunity in after life of bearing 
testimony to the gratitude and friendship which he bore to 
his instructor. How much he profited by his precepts ma‘ be 
readily seen on perusal of the Histoire comique des Estats et Empires 
de la Lune et du Soleil, where, in the midst of the wildest extrava- 
gance, much deep thought and true learning are to be found. In 
these works Cyrano has shown that power of making lucky shots 
which has distinguished many men of genius. It is certainly 
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startling, after reading some of the recent theories concerning the 
solar system, to come upon this passage in the Etat et Empire de la 
Lune :— Je croys que les planettes sont des mondes autour du 
soleil, et que les estoilles fixes sont aussi des soleils qui ont des 
planettes autour d’eux, c'est & dire des mondes que nous ne voyons pas 
diici, & cause de leur petitesse et parce que Jeur lumiére empruntée 
ne scaurait venir jusqu’é nous. . . . De sorte que tous ces 
autres mondes qu’on ne voit point, ou qu’on ne voit qu'imparfaite- 
ment, ne sont rien que l’écume des soleils qui se purgent.” “ And,” 
he contiaues, “as a fire throws out its cinders, so the suns throw 
out some of the matter which nourishes their fire.” 

Cyrano had not remained long under the tuition of Gassendi before 
his friend Le Bret counselled him to enter the regiment of Guards 
commanded by M. de Carbon Casteljaloux, and, having joined as 
a cadet, he was wounded at the siege of Mouzon. It was on his 
return to Paris that he performed the exploit celebrated by 
Gautier, which, if it were not well attested by his contempora- 
ries, would seem to be a pure romance. His friend the poet 
Siniére had written an epigram against a powerful noble, and, 
having been threatened with personal violence, took refuge with 


Cyrano. Being told that an armed band awaited the passage of 
the unlucky poet, Bergerac, nothing daunted, sallied forth with 
sword and lantern, Siniére, more dead than alive, going with him. 


Cyrano, coming upon the men assembled to the number of a hun- 
dred, fell upon them single-handed, killing some, wounding others, 
and putting the remainder to flight. It was not until 1641 
that he devoted himself entirely to writing, his comedy of the 
Pédant joué, which inspired Moliére to write the Fourberies de 
Scapin, being acted in 1645. After reading Le Pédant joué, 
we are tempted to quote a statement made by one who assisted 
ata representation of The Winter's Tale, that “it is not a very 
funny comedy.” In spite of its many flashes of true wit, it is dis- 
tigured by an affected style and intolerably long speeches. As a 
specimen of the shorter dialogue it contains, we may quote a few 
sentences from the scene between the “capitan” Chateaufort and 
the peasant Gareau :— 


CHATEAUFORT. 
Oi vas-tu, bon homme ? 
GAREAU. 
Tout devant moi. 
CHATEAUFORT. 
Mais je te demande ou va le chemin que tu suis ? 
GAREAU, 
Tl ne va pas, il ne bouge. 
CHATEAUFORT. 


Pauvre rustre, ce n’est pas cela que je veux savoir. Je te demande situ 
‘as encore bien du chemin a faire aujourd’hui ? 


GAREAU. 
Nanain da. Je le trouverai tout fait. 


It was probably concerning this play that he had a dispute with 
the fat comedian Montfleury, which led to his addressing him in 
the following terms:—“ Entin, gros homme, je vous ai vu! Mes 
prunelles ont achevé sur vous de grands voyages; et le jour que 
vous ébouliites corporellement jusqua moi, jeus le temps de 
parcourir votre hémisphére, ou pour parler plus véritablement, d’en 
découvrir quelques cantons. . . . Si la Terre est un animal, 
vous voyant aussi rond, et aussi large quelle, je soutiens que 
vous étes son mile, et qu’elle a depuis peu accouché de l’Amérique 
dont vous l'avez engrossée.” Not content with fathering 
America upon the unfortunate man, Cyrano forbade him on pain 
of death to follow his customary avocation; and Montfieury, 
having the imprudence to appear afterwards on the boards, 
was immediately greeted by the terrible voice of his enemy, 
who from the parterre bade him retire or die. It speaks worlds 
for the dread in which Cyrano was held that the audience 
did not interfere, and that the actor remained in hiding until Ber- 
gerac relented and suffered him to act once more. The best scene in 
Le Pédant joué is undoubtedly that of the Turkish galley, which 
Moliére has appropriated with trifling alterations in Les Fourberies 
de Scapin—a theft from which he had nothing to fear, for the 
= was not acted until after Cyrano’s death. On the other 

and, Corneille helped himself ‘very liberally from Bergerac’s 
writings during his lifetime, and, wonderful to say, met with no 
‘worse punishment than a published letter “Contre un pilleur de 

ensées, 
. After the wholesale manner in which Corneille had pillaged 
Cyrano’s Agrippine, it is surprising, considering the time in which 
he lived, that the offended author should have shown so much 
forbearance. So great is the resemblance to Corneille’s style, 
even in those passages of Agrippine which he had managed to 
keep his hands off, that in reading them one instinctively hears 
the voice of a well-known modern tragedian rumbling and bellow- 
ing through the verse. The first representation of Cyrano’s tragedy 
was the signal for a tremendous uproar. Stilted as the language 
may appear to a modern reader, it is wickedly natural in com- 
parison with its immediate predecessors. Then, as in more recent 
times, the public was slow to comprehend that the utterances 
placed in the mouths of fictitious personages could express senti- 
ments other than those entertained by the writer himself; and 
when Séjanus exclaimed, “ Allons frappons l’hostie,” the audience 
rose with indignant cries of “ Ah! l'athée! comme il parle du 
saint sacrement.” The priests, who hated Cyrano for his scientific 
attainments, were not slow to make what profit they could out of 
such speeches as these :— 

TERENTIUS, 
Respecte et erains des Dieux l’effroyable tonnerre ! 


SEJANus. 
Tl ne tombe jamais en hiver sur la terre. 
J’ai six mois pour le moins & me moquer des Dieux, 
Ensuite je ferai ma paix avec les cieux. 
TERENTIUS. 
Ces Dieux renverseront tout ce que tu proposes, 
SKsANUs. 
Un peu d’encens briilé rajuste bien des choses. 
TERENTIUS. 
Qui les craint ne craint rien. 
SisaNus. 
Ces enfans de l’effroi, 
Ces beaux riens qu’on adore, et sans savoir pourquo!, 
Ces altérés du sang des bétes qu’on assomme, 
Ces Dieux que l'homme a fait et qui n’ont point fait 'homme, 
Des plus fermes Etats ce fantasque soutien, 
Va, va, Térentius, qui les craint ne craint rien. 
TERENTIUS. 
Mais, s‘il n’en était point, cette machine ronde. . . « 
S£sanvs. 
Oui, mais s’il en était serais-je encore au monde ? 
The Duke d’Arpagon, his former patron, withdrew his support, 
terrified by the chorus of indignation raised against his 
protégé. Cyrano, deeply discouraged, was thinking of leaving 
Paris, when an accident happened which compelled him to retire 
without loss of time. As he was entering the Duke’s house one 
evening he received a violent blow on the head from a block of 
wood, thrown possibly on purpose. The Duke, seeing an oppor- 
tunity of ridding himself for ever of an unpopular attendant, 
“ advised ” him to go into the country; and Cyrano, in a dying 
state, was taken from Paris by his friend Tanneguy Regnault de 
Boiselavis. ‘Tenderly nursed, he lingered on for fourteen months ; 
but, in spite of every care, he died in September 1655, in the 
house of his brother Cyrano de Mauviéres. 


A CO-OPERATIVE MAGAZINE. 


ib may be remembered that one of the false accusations which 
grieved Mr. Gladstone most in his recent canvass for Mid- 
lothian was the assertion that he had met the demand of the 
Civil Service for increase of salaries by the suggestion that they 
should found Co-operative Stores. We pointed out at the time 
what vast prospects of economic improvement this happy—if in 
the particular instance unfounded—idea appeared to open up; and 
we are glad to find that it has not failed to germinate in the 
fruitful soil of energetic minds. There lies before us an extremely 
interesting document, professing to be the prospectus of a new 
quarterly magazine, to be called by the comprehensive title of the 
London and Edinburgh. It is stated in the document that 
“this high-class Magazine will from the first occupy a leading 
position as a unique literary periodical.” It does not do to 
pin one’s faith too closely to the statements of a prospectus; but 
we are inclined to think that in this statement the projectors 
of the London and Edinburgh have contined themselves within 
the strict limits of veracity. Their periodical, should it appear, 
will in some important features be wholly unique, and we should 
imagine is likely to remain so. The unicity—if we may be allowed 
a most useful and wholly respectable term, which somehow has 
escaped currency hitherto—will not, we think, consist in the ap- 
pended list of distinguished contributors, of whose italic distinction, 
with one single exception, the world is, we fancy, somewhat 
ignorant. The list, by the way, contains the name of one lady who 
is curiously described as “a three-volume novelist.” Does this 
allude to peculiarities of stature and dimensions on the part of the 
author, or is it an easy fashion of designating the usual form of 
the work? We cannot say, and indeed it does not much matter. 
For the charm of the London and Edinburgh consists not in its 
staff, but in the very singular manner in which that staff is to re- 
ceive the hire which its unique labours will no doubt most worthily 
deserve. 

Those who have studied the history of literature are aware that, 
until very recently, a fine ceremonial prudery drew a veil over this 
important part of literary transactions. Nothing was more amusip 
in the amusing volume of Mr. Macvey Napier’s correspondence, issu 
a year or two ago, than the little menauderies that went on between 
the editor and the contributors of the Edinburgh Review on this 
point. The latter occasionally affected extreme surprise at the dis- 
covery of a cheque in the interesting correspondence which, purely 
on literary topics, they kept up with Mr. Napier, while on Mr. 
Napier’s own part the operation was managed with equal care. 
No idea of a bargain or understanding could be thought of, 
and the whole proceeding suggested that of Mr. Wemmick 
on the morning of his marriage, “Here’s a contributor; let’s 
give him a cheque.” The distinguished—in italics—staff of 
the London and Edinburgh will not be treated in this fashion ; 
but a refinement of a still happier kind has been hit upon to save 
their feelings and assist the financial operations of the magazine. 
Instead of being paid by the latter, they will pay it—a thought of 
grand simplicity which at once stafips the projector of the 
London and Edinburgh as « genius. The fortunate aspirant whose 
article is accepted by the unique periodical will have instantly to 
send one guinea to the editor. But let us hasten to say that he 
is to have an equivalent. In return for the guinea twenty copies 
of the magazine will be sent him on the day of publication. These, 
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it is pointed out, he can either distribute among his friends, or 
“place them in the hands of his stationer, who will gladly seil and 


charge a slight commission.” Now the price of the magazine | 


being half-a-crown, a moderate acquaintance with arithmetic 
shows that a potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice 
is thus conferred upon a contributor to the London and Edinburgh. 
It is not to be supposed that he is limited to his beggarly twenty 
copies. The generous magazine will send him as many copies as he 
chooses to send it shillings, and his friends and his stationers will 
doubtless, like certain famous Irish hares, “ be jostling each other” 
with half-crowns in their hands. Only there isa slight stipulation ; 
the contributions must not be “lengthy.” The reason for this 
will appear to the deep and patient thinkerafter a time. Suppose 
that the London and Edinburgh consists of two hundred pages, 
if all those pages were occupied by a single contributor, one guinea 
might be all that ever reached the till. Forty contributions, each 
with its guinea post-office order, would put a very different com- 
plexion on the state of atiairs. but it must not be imayined that the 
combinations of the fertile intellect which has devised this scheme 
end here. Ifa gifted author is too destitute of friends and sta- 
tioners, or too lazy or too unskilled in the arts of barter and sale, 
to relish this plan, there is another. He may pay half a guinea a 
year aud have done with it, and his work shall then have “con- 
sideration.” Nor let any one reply inconsiderately that there are 
magazines where he can have consideration for nothing at all but 
the postage of his MSS. backwards and forwards. There are con- 
tingent advantages attendant upon this half-guinea. In the first 
place, the subscriber will receive the magazine for a year gratis. 
In the second, there is a possibility of a very good gift indeed. 
The editor of the London and Edinburgh will introduce his re- 
jected contributors to “ other editors and publishers” for whose 
periodicals “such style of matter is suited.” Thus, though 
they may be rejected by the London and Edinburgh, they 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the Ldinburgh-by-itself, 
the Quarterly, the Nineteenth Century, and a score of inferior 
publications will scramble for them. Imagination fails to conjure 


' make that impossible. 


| not for want of literary merit,” but this may only mean that, 


as we can very weil believe, no contribution will be rejected for 
want of literary merit. Indeed the conventions of literature 
Our projector knows that, after passing 


! the contribution on to Blackwood or Fraser, he could comfort 


the contributor by urging want of room or unsuitability of 
style or something of the kind. Now we put it to him whether 


| this passing on does not “something stack,” as old authors 


have it. It would almost seem as if—though that is impossible— 
he took his future contributors for persons ignorant of the world, 
and not amply provided with common sense. However, this is but 
an error of judgment, or it may be the excess of a sanguine and 
over-confident mind. Confidence is the soul of success, by which 
we do not at all mean that the trick of success is a confidence 


trick, though somehow that guinea—but here we had better stop. 
It is evident that the projector of the London and Edinburgh has 


deserved success already ; whether he will command it, time and the 
hour must show. We should not lile to know a contributor to that 
periodical, because, though in some respects he would be an inte- 
resting anthropological study, his tendency to distribute copies of 
the unique magazine might be painful. Lut we should like very 
much to know a stationer who would gladly sell copies of that 
magazine under the circumstances mentioned, because he would be 
a useful as well as an agreeable acquaintance. 


RACING YACHTS. 


ie seems not unlikely that the yacht racing of the coming season 
will be better than any that has been witnessed for a con- 
siderable time. Contests between great cutters are thought by 
many good judges to be the finest of all that take place on the 


| waters, and it seems not improbable that, at the regattas of 1880, 


| 


at least four great cutters will be constantly doing battle. The 
Formosa, the latest offspring of the famous Cowes yard, and the- 


up a more majestic idea than that of the editor of the London and | indomitable Arrow, nominally {fifty-five years old, will have to 


Edinburgh, surrounded by post-office orders from eager contributors, 


maintain their places, if they can, against two cutters which have 


and sending off his waste-paper baskets hourly by special carrier to | been built on the Ciyde and at Lymington expressly for racing, 


Albemarle Street and Piccadilly and Paternoster Kow. One sug- 
gestion, of great importance to poets, we have hitherto omitted to 
uotice. Poems of about twelve lines only—surely the editor 
might have made it fourteen in order to include sonnets—can be 
inserted by taking ten copies instead of twenty. It may also be 
mentioned that the editor, with some caution, “hopes” that all 
the contents of his magazine will be noticed by reviewers, and that 
he assures us that “no entrance fees are charged.” The last assur- 
ance is not unnecessary, for, we confess, without it we should have 
been very apt to confuse the guineas and the half-guineas alread 
mentioned with entrance fees, or, as it used to be vulgarly termed, 
“ footing.” 

There once was a French literary periodical—and a very good 
periodical too, as it happened—of which one of its most faithful 
and distinguished contributors has written that it had during its 
two years of existence no less than seventeen subscribers, besides 
the stalf. La Ltenaissence did not exactly flourish under these 
circumstances. But the London and Edinburgh, it appears to us, 
cannot fail to prosper as long as it has contributors. Let us 
take them at forty for prose compositions, “not lengthy,’ and 
twenty for poems of only about twelve lines. There is a circu- 
lation of a thousand copies at once. Itis true that there are some 
difficulties which seem to require elucidation. Jor instance, will 
the management undertake not to sell against the contributors ? If 
they do not, we cannot help fearing that the gladness with which 
the stationers will engage to sell their customers’ copies for them 
will be small. As to disposing of them to friends, that is a re- 
vival of the old plan of subscription publication, and we see no 
reason to doubt that it can easily be carried out. Ifa contributor 
to the Lowdon and Edinburgh were to call upon a friend and give 
that friend the choice between hearing the contribution read and 
buying a copy, or two copies, or the whole batch of twenty, can it 
be doubted which alternative the friend would adopt? There are 
authors in country districts, and especially in Scotland, who are 
credibly said to have made a livelihood for long years by hawking 
about their own works; and it is impossible to say that an 
itinerant confraternity of contributors to the London and Ldin- 
burgh might not (unless the Legislature interfered) have equal 
success. Moreover it is, unluckily for human nature, quite 
certain that there is a very large number of persons who would 
gladly pay ten shillings for the privilege of getting ten copies of a 

m of their own printed, It is true that they might do it more 
cheaply for themselves, but that they do not know; and, besides, 
there is the joy of seeing themselves not merely in print, but in 
print cheek by jowl with other distinguished writers in a unique 
publication. We are disposed, on the whole, to think very well of 
the chances of the London and Edinburgh, except as to its chances 
of having all its articles reviewed. Here we cannot but think that 
the editor has allowed his hopes to run away with his judgment. 
As we have pointed out, it will be his object and interest to have 
as many articles as possible, and he cannot expect the benevolent 
daily and weelily journals that review periodicals to give him up 
their whole space. If he had said “ nearly all,” it would surely have 
been more worthy of the honourable irankness and explicitness 
which elsewhere characterize his proposals. Then there is that 
paragraph about recommendiag the rejected communications to 


| 
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other periodicals. 1t is true that he is careful to say “ rejected | 


and represent the latest ideas of naval architects as to the best 
method of planning a racing yacht. An unusual interest will 
indeed attach to the performances of these two vessels. They may 
be considered as representatives respectively of the Clyde and the 
Solent ; and they may also be said to represent the latest method 
of naval architecture as against the old system, the Scotch vessel 
being built of steel, the other of that heart of oak which was 
once so dear to the British seaman, but is now neglected for all 
but yachts and coasters. The struggles, then, between these 
two craft, and between them and the others that have been 
named, are likely to make memorable the races in which 
they figure during their first season; and, should any of 
those races be sailed in a really strong breeze, or should the 
vessels come in for a summer gale on their way from port to port, 
their performances may have a wider interest than that which 
belongs to racing. In both cutters the present system of building 
a racing yacht has been carried to what seems almost its furthest 
= of development. oth are very narrow and very deep, and 
oth have, we believe, a larger proportional amount of lead ballast 
on the keel than any other yachts ailoat, except some very small 
ones. They ought then, according to commonly received ideas, to 
be very bad vessels ina sea. It seems, however, by no means un- 
likely that this will not be the case, and that yachts of this 
peculiar type may be found to possess, in addition to the great 
merit of being absolutely uncapsizable, the almost equally great 
merit of being very easy in a sea, and of being able to make their 
way through the water when other sailing ships are hove to. 
Such at least appears to be the view held by Mr. Dixon Kemp, 
a gentleman who, as we need hardiy say, has long interested him- 
self in questions connected with pleasure vessels, and is the author 
of a very elaborate work on yacht designing. At a recent meeting 
at the Institution of Naval Architects Mr. Kemp read a paper on 
the stability of yachts, which has been published in Hunt’s Yacht- 
ing Magazine for the present month. In this monograph he com- 
pared the types of three well-known vessels of this kind built at 
different times ; and showed, carefully and minutely, the differences 
between them, estimating with scientific precision the advan- 
tages which lead ballast and the placing a good deal of that 
bailast on the keel gave the two younger vessels as against the 
older one. After speaking at length of their stability, and show- 
ing how this would be largely altered by certain changes in the 
ballasting, Mr. Kemp stated that the last built of the three, which 
seems to be of an almost exaggerated type, was an admirable 
vessel in a sea. This portion of bis remarks, though very brief, 
was undoubtedly the most interesting, as the facts which he 
mentioned concern not merely yacht builders, but also those who 
construct vessels of other kinds, Before cousidering this, how- 
ever, it may be well to notice Mr. Kemp’s account of the stability 
of the yachts, and thus to follow the order which he himself has 
observed. There was nothing very novel in what he had to say 
about the righting power of these vessels; but he had taken great 
pains with his subject, and was able to describe with singular 
clearness and in minute detail the qualities possessed by what 
Americans call the English lead mines. 
The oldest vessel of the three, the Pose of Devon, which was 
launched in 1869, is 81 feet long at the load water-line, has 
21 ft. beam, and draws of water amidships, The 
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Florinda, launched in 1873, is 86 ft. long, with 19 ft. 3 in. beam and 
11 ft. draught of water ; and the Jul/anar, launched in 1875, is 100 
ft. long, with 17 ft. beam, and 14 ft. draught. The 2ose of Devon 
js, or was when Mr. Kemp last heard of her, ballasted with iron, 
while the other two are ballasted with lead, of which there is a 
considerable proportion on their keels. The differences between 
the three are remarkable, and, so far as regards the two first named, 
are, it would seem, almost entirely caused by ballasting. The 
qualities of the third, however, are in large part due to a great 
alteration in type. The Jove of Devon has a greater initial 
stability—that is, a greater power of resisting e light pressure 
of wind than either of the others, Mr. Dixon Kemp calculated 
that a breeze which would cause a pressure of 1 lb, to the square 
foot on the sails would heel the old yacht 9°, the JVorinda 12°, and 
the Jullanar 14°. A breeze causing a pressure of 2°5 lbs. to the 
square foot would heel the 2ose of Devon 24°, the Jullana 32°, and 
the Florinda 40°—the Jullanar, it will be observed, already sur- 
passing her rival. With largely augmented wind pressures much 
greater changes would occur, and the newest of the three would 
have a resisting power far beyond that of the other two. Mr. 
Kemp shows the qualities of each ship by the well-known figure 
called a curve of stability —that is, a curve showing tie 
righting power which a ship has at varying angles of in- 
clination. This is usually indicated by giving what is known 
as the length of the righting lever; but Mr. Kemp has pre- 
ferred to give the righting moment in foot-tons, ‘The curves 
set out show that, up to an inclination of about 12°, the Rose 
of Devon has a greater righting power than the Florinda, and, up 
to an inclination of about 16°, a greater righting power than the 
Jullanar, When these inclinations are passed, however, the cther 
two outstrip her; and, at an angle of about 40°, apparently 
where her righting power is at its maximum, that of the F/orinda 
is somewhat greater, that of the Judlanar much greater, the last- 
named vessel's highest resisting power not being reached until the 
inclination is 70°, at which angle the power of both of the other 
yachts is rapidly declining, the Florinda, however, remaining 
superior to the Rose of Devon. It is clear, then, that the newer 
yachts have, in all but very slight breezes, considerable advantages 
over the old craft, and are, in one respect, safer than she is, as one 
runs less risk of capsizing than she does, while the other is abso- 
lutely uncapsizable. These advantages, however, are due in great 
part to lead ballast. Mr. Kemp, who is not chary of his labour, 
shows that, with iron ballast, such as the Rose of Devon has, the 
Florinda would be much inferior to her, and the Jullanar in- 
ferior up to an inclination of about 37°, beyond which point, 
however, she would rise very rapidly, attaining her maximum 
as before at 70°. What would happen if the conditions were 
further changed, and if the Rose of Devon had lead ballast, Mr. 
Kemp does not say, but it would be hard to blame him for not 
showing this. Calculating curves of stability is very laborious 
work, and Mr. Kemp having set out no less than six for his paper, 
could hardly be expected todo more. Indeed Mr. White of the 
Admiralty, who took part in the discussion which followed Mr. 
Kemp's remarks, expressed surprise at what he had been able to 
accomplish, 

In one way the result of Mr, Kemp’s labours may somewhat 
‘surprise those who take interest in racing yachts. The Florinda is 
generally supposed to be the most successful vessel of this class 
afloat; but it would certainly seem as if in one respect she owed 
her superiority to a yacht of 1869 to her lead ballast merely. With 
her entrance and run, and the speed which may be due to their 
lines, we have nothing now to do; but it seems clear that, if 
ballasted in the same way as the Pose of Devon is, she would heel 
rather more than that vessel in light breezes, very much more in 
strong breezes, and would be more likely to capsize. She would 
therefore be a less comfortable and less safe vessel, and, unless 
superiority in form made up for deficiency in stiffness, would be 
less weatherly. Of course it may be said that the lines of 
the Florinda are better than those of the older ship; but Mr. 
John Harvey, who designed the Jose of Devon, is acquainted 
with his craft, and possibly her form is as well suited for rapid 
ps through the water as that of the Florinda. It would 

absurd to dogmatize on such a subject or to attempt to draw 
any conclusions as certain; but the interesting facts set forth by 
Mr. Kemp show that the type of the most famous yacht of the 
day is in one respect decidedly inferior to that of a yacht built in 
1869, and suggest that the superiority which she would un- 
doubtedly show over the latter in sailing would be almost entirely 
due to her lead ballast. The Judlanar of course differs largely from 
both, and represents the most advanced type; but she cannot be 
said to be superior to the Flortnda, as the many contests between 
the two in 1878 left them nearly equal, the orinda, if we re- 
member rightly, having slightly the advantage. It must be re- 
membered too that the Jullanar, though really larger than the 
Florinda, receives, owing to the absurdity of yacht measurement, 
time allowance from her. It seems probable therefore that, 
considered merely as a racing yacht, the Florinda is the better of 
the two. Apart, however, from speed in comparatively smooth 
water, the Jullanar has very great advantages over the other. 
She is slightly more crank in light breezes, but has far more stiffness 
in strong ones, is absolutely uncapsizable, supposing that the deck 
fittings remain tight, and, most important of all, is, if Mr. Kemp's 
infonmation is correct, an admirable vessel iu a sea, far superior 
to yachts of the proportions of the Rose of Devon or the Florinda, 
This fact, to which Mr. Kemp hardly seems to give the weight 
it deserves, is very important, as it interests not only constructors 


of yachts, but many others. It had been commonly thought 
that, to be easy in a sea, a vessel should have considerable beam ; 
and in a recent and very excellent work—Mr. White’s Manual 
of Naval Architecture—it is said that the deep narrow ships 
which were built under the old builders’ measurement were ex- 
tremely poor ones. It is generally considered that a very low 
centre of gravity makes a vessel decidedly bad in a sea, although 
it enables her to stand up well to her canvas. Mr. Kemp, how- 
ever, asserts that “length and depth are the properties on which 
ease and comfort in a sea may depend,” and says that the Jullancr, 
long, narrow, with a very low centre of gravity, could in heavy 
weather be sailed in comparative comfort, while a vessel with more 
beam and less depth would be hove to. No harm comes, he says, 
from the low centre of gravity if the centre of buoyancy is low 
too, or, in other words, if the initial stability is small. This view, 
which at first sight seems contradictory to the established one, is 
very possibly correct ; for Mr. Kemp has had great opportunities 
for observation, and is thoroughly qualified to observe accurately ; 
but it is to be regretted that he has treated this, the most im- 
portant part of his subject, briefly, and has not brought forward 
more facts in support of his opinions, It has been said of the 
Jul/anar that she was once able to beat to windward ina gale 
which stopped even steamers, but no account of this perform- 
ance has, so far as we are aware, ever appeared. It is to be 
hoped that at some future time Mr. Kemp will amplify his state- 
ments on this matter, and will give in support of his views the 
facts on which they rest. The information he will doubtless be 
able to afiord will have great interest, and will be in one respect 
novel. The Jullanar is, as every one acquainted with racing yachts 
knows, very good in a stiff breeze; but Mr. Kemp refers, as we 
understand, to her behaviour under conditions more trying than 
are often brought about by what is thought a stiff breeze in a 
yacht race, to wit those produced by a real gale of wind and a 
heavy sea. It would be most interesting to all shipbuilders to 
learn fully how a vessel of her type conducts herself when sub- 
jected to these tests, 

With regard to the bad ballasting which contributes to her 
peculiar qualities and to the merits of the Florinda there is one 
observation to be made. Racing yachts are now ballasted exclu- 
sively, or all but exciusively, with lead, and of late there has been 
a tendency to put more and more of this on the keel. As has been 
seen, the two new racing craft which have been built have huge 
lead keels, and Mr. Kemp in one of his six curves shows what the 
Florinda would be with a keel of this kind weighing forty 
tons, showing thereby, we believe, the qualities to be expected from 
an improvement which is being carried out. A twenty-ton 
yacht has lately been built which is to earry twenty tons of lead in 
this way, and it seems probable that, with racing vessels, metal 
keels are likely in future to constitute an even larger proportion 
of the ballast than heretofore. It is difficult to avoid some conjec- 
ture as to what would happen to a vessel thus weighted if she 
got aground with a nasty sea on, and, bumping heavily, rubbed her 
lead keel off. If she got afloat again, what sort of stability would 
she have? Would it not be something like that which Mr. Reed 

rophesied for the Inflexible after action, and would she not be 
in danger, to use a sailor’s phrase, of “turning turtle”? Calcula- 
tions less laborious, perhaps, than those of Mr. Kemp would give 
an answer to these questions; but it is to be feared that the 
answer might be of a somewhat unpleasant kind. 


A TREAT FOR THE NEXT CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 


\IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was, it seems, too con- 
scientious in his Budget calculations; and though his mis- 
take may have been on the right side, and though perhaps it did 
not very materially contribute to the crushing defeat the Govern- 
ment has sustained, there can be no doubt that it was a mistake, 
and one which has in its small way helped towards the general 
catastrophe. It is a pity that a Minister should suffer for his 
virtues, but such is the world. It will be recollected that when Sir 
Stafford announced the intention of the Government to dissolve, 
Mr. Cross’s unfortunate Water Bill had been already introduced, 
and had raised a general spirit of opposition in all parties. When, 
therefore, the Chancellor of the Exchequer went on to say that 
the dissolution was postponed only just long enough to permit 
him to carry through his financial proposals, every one supposed 
that the Budget would be a very sanguine one. Unquestion- 
ably the temptation was strong to make the very most of every- 
thing that told in favour of the revenue, and to extenuate all that 
was unsatisfactory. Sir Stafford Northcote, however, not only 
resisted the temptation, but went to the opposite extreme, and 
made things worse than they really were. In fact, he has been 
too scrupulous, and has prepared for his successor a handsome 
surplus. It was very honest of him, but it was unlucky all the 
same. Every one will remember the bitterness with which Mr. 
Gladstone criticized the Budget and the amendment of the Probate 
duties, and there can be no doubt that the criticism told. Experts, 
indeed, were satisfied at the time that much of the criticism was 
unfair, and that the financial situation was by no means so 
gloomy as the Chancellor of the Exchequer painted it. But the 
general public does not consist of experts, and not unnaturally 
took the word of so great a master in finance as Mr. Gladstone. 
Twelve months ago, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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introduced his Budget for the year that has just ended, he 
’ estimated the revenue at 83,055,000/., and subsequently he esti- 
mated the expenditure at 84,200,000/., thus leaving an estimated 
deficit of 1,145,000/. But four weeks ago, when introducing the 
Budget for the current year, he estimated the revenue which he 
actually would receive up to the end of March at 80,860,000l., 
which was 2,195,000/. below the estimate of twelve months ago, 
and made the deficit 3,340,0col. Asa matter of fact, the revenue 
amounted to 81,265,055/., which was 405,000. better than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate three weeks before, and re- 
duced the deficit considerably below three millions. In reality, 
the statement of expenditure just issued shows that the actual 
outlay was 94.000/. less than his latest estimate, and consequently 
that the result of the year was half a million better than he 
expected. By the time this result became known the elections 
had actually begun, all interest in the Budget was forgotten in 
the struggle that was going on, and the world had no time to 
stop to correct mistakes in financial arithmetic. On the few 
who did pay attention to the matter the effect was not favour- 
able. They had been convinced all along that the Chancellor's 
estimate was too low, and their opinion of his financial judg- 
ment was not raised by his having failed at such a critical 
moment to bring his estimate nearer the truth even for so short 
a period as three weeks. The failure seemed to convict him of 
a liability to be depressed by unfavourable circumstances. This 
impression was strengthened by his estimates for the new year upon 
which we have entered. For it he anticipates a total revenue of 
$2,260,000/., but of this 700,000/. are from the increased Probate 
duties ; so that from last year’s taxes he expects to receive only 
81,560,000/. But we have just seen that last year’s receipts amounted 
to 81,265,000/.; consequently he estimates for the current year an 
increase of barely 295,000/. Un the very face of it this is much too 
low. The falling otf of last year’s revenue from last year's original 
estimates was 1,790,000/., but the falling off in Customs and 
Excise alone was considerably more than this, amounting, in 
fact, to over three millions, and almost the whole of this 
loss is on spirits and malt. Taking Customs and Excise 
together, the decrease in the receipts from the spirit duties is very 
nearly 1} millions, and from the malt duty about 940,000/.; in 
other words, the fulling off from spirits and malt is nearly 24 
millions, or not a great deal short of three-quarters of a million 
more than the net falling off of the whole revenue. Part of this 
decrease is only apparent, for in the week or two preceding the in- 
troduction of the Budget a year , there was a rush to clear 


dutiable goods through the Custom House, in the apprehension 
that there might be increased taxation. And, so far as it is 
real, it is palpably temporary. The decline of nearly a mil- | 
lion in the malt duty is plainly due to last year’s very late | 
and very bad barley harvest; and the falling oif in the spirit | 
duties is also manifestly due to the depression of trade. We. 
are afraid we must dismiss Sir S. Northcote’s suggestion that the | 
people are becoming more temperate as one that will not bear ex- | 
amination. Wholesale conversions, like those that were effected by | 
Father Mathew's preaching in Ireland, might account for the 
enormous falling off in the spirit revenue of 1} million in a, 
single year; but, as there had been no such moral revolution in 
any class of the population, we must set down the change 
to poverty, not to improved morality. The year has been 
avery trying one in the rural districts all through the United 
Kingdom. In Ireland there has been extreme distress, deepen- 
ing in many cases almost into famine; and in England the 
difficulties of the farmers have prevented them from employing 
as many labourers as usual. In the manufacturing districts, 
again, it will be recollected that the winter of 1878-79 was very 
severe ; that in London, Sheffield, and most of the large towns, 
subscriptions had to be raised to relieve the distress, and that trade 
did not begin to improve until near the end of the summer. It is 
therefore evident that this is the true explanation of the falling 
off in the revenue. Indeed it may be observed as a general prin- 
ciple that a period of bad trade tells most seriously upon the 
revenue just when it is coming to an end. The public income 
continues to improve long after the depression has set in, and it 
continues to decline for a considerable time after the revival*has 
begun. This latter process is what has been going on during the 
past year, and the fact affords no countenance to the theory that 
the people are becoming more temperate. When they have more 
money to spend, they will spend more (among other things) in 
drinking. The only question is whether they will have more 
money in the year upon which we have entered. To us there 
seems every reason to believe that they will. 

We have seen that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has esti- 
mated an increase on the whole revenue in the current year over 
that just ended of not quite 300,000/., and we have shown that | 
considerably more than the whole decrease from last year’s esti- | 
mates occurred in the malt and spiritduties. How exceptional was | 
the falling off of last year will be gathered from the facts that 
we must go back fully five years—that is, to the year ending with | 
March 1875—to find the Customs income so low, and that we must 
go still further back to get so small an Excise income. Is it 
likely, we would ask, that these great items of revenue have not 
merely lost their elasticity, but have lost all the increase made by 
them during the past five yearsand more? Of course, if we are to 
have another harvest as bad as the last, if it rains all through the 
summer and autumn, and if the distress in Ireland and the diffi- 
culties in England are deepened, we cannot expect improvement in 
the revenue. But there is no reason to anticipate such a calamity , 


as this. On the contrary, it may be hoped that the cycle of had 
seasons now run its course, and that we may reasonably look 
forward to a good year. If so, the malt duty will not only yield 
as much as usual, but perhaps a good deal more, since an in- 
creased amount of brewing may be looked for. Moreover, an 
improvement in the condition of the agricultural classes will 
enable them to spend more liberally ; and a fairly good harvest, 
which is the only thing wanted to give strength and duration to 
the revival of trade, will increase the employment of the labouring 
classes, and by cheapening food will make their wages go further. But, 
if Customs and Excise together should yield as much as they did 
in the year ending with March 1879, the increase under these two 
heads alone upon the estimates for the current year would be about 
2} millions. Even if the improvement should be only half as 
much as this,the Chancellor of the Exchequer has provided for his 
successor a minimum surplus of one million, Whether the larger 
or the smaller figure will be reached depends, first, upon the cha- 
racter of the seasons; secondly, upon the continuance of prosperity 
in the United States and India; and, thirdly, upon the mainte- 
nance of peace in Europe. But that, in the absence of an extra- 
ordinary combination of untoward circumstances, there will be a 
considerable surplus, may be regarded as reasonably certain. That 
this, indeed, is Sir Stafford Northcote’s own opinion would appear 
from his proposals for paying off the accumulated deficits. ‘Those 
deficits now amount to eight millions, six millions of which he 
proposes to get rid of by means of terminable annuities ending 
in 1885; the remaining two he hopes to pay off, partly out of the 
contributions which he is sanguine enough to expect from South 
Africa towards defraying the cost of the Zulu war, and partly out 
of ordinary surpluses. But if he anticipates a surplus, why did he 
not allow for the fact in his estimates? This would clearly have: 
been the more prudent course, from a party point of view, when 
going to the country. Perhaps he reckoned upon remaining in 
office, and in that case he would be the better able to make an 
impression on the debt by having an available surplus at the end 
of the year. As it happens, the only effect of his self-denying 
caution is that he will enable the Liberal leaders to boast that the 
instant they assume the management of affairs surpluses reappear. 
There can be no doubt that they may be trusted to improve the 
occasion, 


THE THEATRES. 


F The Pirates of Penzance, the new work by Messrs. W. S. 
Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, it may, we think, be said, “‘ Why, 
this is a more exquisite song than the other!” Some critics, 
American and English, have discovered that The Pirates of 
Penzance is only Pinafore in a new dress; while the Times’ critic, 
with exquisitely grave absurdity, has pointed out that “the plot 
is weak, and the chief characters are copies—copies from Mr. 
Gilbert’s own originals—but copies still.” It would be about as 
much to the purpose to say that the plot of Tom Thumb is weak; 
but, as a matter of fact, the plot of Zhe Pirates of Penzance is full 
of matter. As to the resemblance to Pinafore, no doubt there is 
a general resemblance between the two pieces, for the very sufficient 
reason that both are conceived in the same spirit. This spirit is,. 
as it seems to us, the true spirit of burlesque, and it is as reason- 
able to complain of Mr. Gilbert's adhering to this as it would be 
to upbraid a novelist for always writing good English. Mr. Gilbert 
may be regarded as the inventor of a special form of burlesque, in 
which what looks at first sight like ordinary everyday life becomes 
a kind of phantasmagoria bewildering to the spectators, but not to 
the actors, who accept without a sign of astonishment the most 
startling narrations and events as if they were trivial and common-- 
place. There is of course a danger that this kind of thing may be 
repeated too often, a danger which is common to all specialties in 
art. Thus far, however, Mr. Gilbert has certainly avoided this- 
difliculty. In construction and in writing, whether of prose or 
verse, The Pirates of Penzance is as fresh and sparkling as possible. 
“ On its own peculiar grounds,” says the Times, “little fault can 
be found with it. But,” the writer continues, with an absolutely 
astounding stolidity, “it is different when we regard it as the basis 
of musical construction, as a libretto. Music is fully able to deal 
with broadly comic phases of human life. Such a character as, 
say, Figaro, in the scores of Rossini and of Mozart, stands forth with 
a graphic distinctness unattainable by words alone.” Mr. Gilbert 
himself has perhaps never written anything quite so exquisitely 
comic as the passage just quoted. When Mr. Gilbert assumes 
stupidity it is easy to see that it is an assumption, and the pretence 
is a shade less amusing than the real thing. Mr. Sullivan’s music 
is, it seems to us, as pleasantly fresh as is Mr. Gilbert's piece. 
It is admirably suited to the words in the purely comic passages, 
in mauy of which Mr. Sullivan’s orchestration is singularly in- 
— and apt; and in some others, notably a cavatina for the 
ero in the first act, and a duet for the hero and the heroine in the 
second, it hastrue beauty and invention. 

The central idea of the many convolutions which go to make up 
the plot of The Pirates of Penzance is that of a young man whose 
nurse has by mistake apprenticed him to a Pirate King instead of 
to a pilot. There is, it may be stated in passing, a story in a 
back number of Household Words or of All the Year Round 
which turns upon the same confusion of names. Ruth, the nurse 
spoken of, relates in a characteristic song how, mistaking her in- 
structions, which within her brain did gyrate, she committed the 
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irretrievable mistake of binding the young Frederic apprentice 
to a pirate, and she ends by informing the pirate crew that 
This is how you find me now, 
A member of your shy lot, 
Which you wouldn’t have found had he been bound 
Apprentice to a pilot. 


Ruth loves Frederic, who, never having seen any other woman, 
is doubt as she is pose 

uite pre to marry her on her assurance that she ly 
3 a con fine woman. Unfortunately, just after she has 
made this assertion, Major-General Stanley's daughters appear, and 
Frederic and Mabel immediately fall in love with each other. The 
kindly resolution of all the other girls to talk with great interest 
about the weather while the lovemaking is going on gives Mr. 
Sullivan an opportunity for an exceedingly pretty piece of con- 
certed music, The pirates enter stealthily, seize on a maiden 
apiece, and propose to have the marriage service immediately 
performed, when the Major-General enters, and presently gives 
some account of himself in a r song, each verse of which 
ends with a rhyme, which he has immense difficulty in finding. 
The iy tana of course is well informed on all subjects, 
except those connected with his profession. He is well up in 
Tenierses and Zoffanys, and he knows the croaking chorus from 
the Frogs of Aristophanes. He is competent to speak with autho- 
rity of the square of the hypothenuse (which is the more fortunate 
as it supplies him with one of the rhymes that have to be pain- 
fully sought for), and he “can whistle all the airs in that 
infernal nonsense Pinafore,” but of things pertaining to 
active military service he knows little or nothing. He 
rescues his daughters from the matrimonial designs of 
the pirate band by pleading in formd pupilli, the pirates 
being bound according to their own laws never to molest an 
orphan—a practice which, as Frederic has before pointed out, 
interferes to a considerable extent with the gains of their calling. 
The act -— falls upon a tableau composed by the Pirate King, 
surrounded by his crew, waving the black flag at the right of the 
stage, while the Major-General, surrounded by his twenty-four 
daughters waving their handkerchiefs, brandishes the British 
Standard at the opposite side, 

The in tation of the work is singularly successful. The 
chorus are admirably trained both in singing and acting, and the 
band is led with delicacy and firmness by Mr. Alfred Cellier. 
Miss Marion Hood makes her first appearance as Mabel, the 
heroine. She has a good voice and ber singing has much merit, 
but, like her acting, suggests the notion that it would have been 
the better for more training. Miss Hood, with some obvious 
advantages, has two serious faults to overcome—restlessness 
and self-consciousness. Miss Emily Cross plays Ruth, the part 
which was to have been taken by Miss Everard, and plays it 
very well. Her musical skill enables her to overcome successfull: 
the difficulties of dealing with music which is not particularly we 
adapted to her voice. Others of Major-General Stanley's daughters 
are well represented by Miss Gwynne, Miss La Rue, and Miss Bond. 
Mr. George Grossmith oppose asthe Major-General. He has the 
rare art of singing admirably without seeming to possess any voice, 
and certainly no one could deliver the patter-cong with more 
complete success, with more commendable gravity and absence of 
exaggeration. There is, on the whole, less of Major-General 
Stanley in The Pirates than of Sir Joseph Porter in Pinafore ; 
but the one part is in Mr. Grossmith’s hands as careful and 


attractive a study as the other. Mr. Temple's Pirate Captain 
suggests, exactly as it should, pleecing reminiscences of the days | 


when such figures as that which he presents, “ twopence coloured,” 
were a delight; and he sings the song of “The Pirate King” 
with capital dash and vigour. Dash is the one thing that seems 
to us to be wanting to Mr. George Power's performance of 
Frederic. Mr. Power has a very “sympathetic” voice of true 
tenor quality, which he uses with great skill and delicacy, and 
there is nothing to blame in his acting except the fact 
that he seems afraid to let himself go. This is a fault 
on the right side, but it is one which gives an air 
of inefficiency to an otherwise artistic performance. We 
must take this occasion of speaking of Mr. Rutland Barring- 
ton’s excellent performance, although he does not appear 
until the second act, when he enters as the Sergeant in command 
of a detachment of police, who are opposed to the pirates. Mr. 
Barrington is as good an actor as he is a singer, and he has a full 
appreciation of the author's peculiar vein of humour, His song, 
with a chorus from the policemen, describing how, “take one conside- 
ration with another, the policeman’s lot is not a happy one,” is very 
funny in itself and is capitally given. We do not propose to dis- 
count, by relating them, the surprises of the second act; but it 
may be said of it briefly that it is as fresh and vivacious as 
the first. It is, however, to be hoped that, as time goes on, 
encores will either grow less uent or meet with less read 
— Protest against the habit of encores is, it is to be . 
useless, 

We have not till now found an opportunity of speaking of the 
persormance at the St. James’s Theatre of Still Wee ‘Run Deep 
and Old Cronies. the comedy Mrs. Kendal’s impersonation of 
Mrs, Sternhold is the most interesting point, because it exhibits 
the actress in an entirely new light, and shows that her 
range is wider than might have been imagined. The representa- 
tion is at once forcible and fine, and in the more passionate 
sages is very remarkable. That Mrs. Kendal’s taste is equal to 


her talent is shown by her avoiding, in the most striking of these, 
any comparison with Mrs. Alfred Wigan's fine rendering of the 
same point. Mr. Hare’s Potter is an elaborate and highly-finished 
study of an old—possibly a too old—man. But one could hardly 
wish it to be changed. Mr, Terriss as Hawkesley is at his best in 
the later—that is, the stronger—scenes of the play. Mr. Kendal’s 
Mildmay is, like everything he does, carefully thought out and 
executed; but it interests us less than some of his performances 
have done, possibly because it is a the variety which the 
character seems capable of assuming. Mr. Theyre Smith’s come- 
dietta Old Cronies, which precedes the comedy, is remarkable both 
as to writing and as to acting. It might be said, not unfairly, 
that the little piece is all about nothing; but the nothing is 
so charmingly written, and so perfectly acted by Mr. Wenman 
and Mr. Mackintosh, that it leaves behind it a singularly pleasant 
impression—such an impression, in fact, as is caused by seeing a 
piece of the same calibre played at the Frangais by picked actors, 
not, as is too often the caso nowadays at that theatre, by players 
of second-rate quality. 

Mr. Hollingshead, by engaging the Hanlon-Lees at the Gaiety, 
has given playgoers an opportunity of seeing pantomime under- 
stood and interpreted asa fine art. Not very long ago we wrote 
in high praise of Mr. Paul Martinetti, who is the only other 
fine artist in pure pantomime who has been seen for years in 
London. The Hanlon-Lees have the advantage of Mr. 
Paul Martinetti and his company in numbers. All of them, 
including M. Agoust, who belongs to the troop, can act admirably 
in dumb show; and several of them, chief among whom are 
Messrs, F, and W. Hanlon, are both actors and gymnasts. The 

recision and rapidity with which the most complicated and 

wildering “‘ tricks” are executed by the whole company are ex- 
traordinary. ‘Two scenes of pure pantomime acting are specially 
remarkable. One consists in nothing but the constant filchiag 
of a spirit-flask from a traveller by the two chief members of the 
company; the other represents their successive hair-breadth 
escapes from the pursuit of a gendarme, capitally represented by 
M. Agoust. Both scenes are worth close observation. The piece 
has a wild plot, and some wildly punning dialogue. Mr. Righton 
and Mr. W. E. Penley get all the fun that there is to be got out 
of two speaking parts. 

At the Folly Theatre Mr. Toole has lately produced Mr. H. J. 
Byron’s comedy of The Upper Crust, in which Mr. Toole himself 
plays the most important Mr. Byron seldom fails to be 
amusing. In the piece which we now speak of he is as amusing 
as ever, and he has avoided a fault which has been found in some 
of his plays, that of finishing up an entertaining co.aedy with a 
weak climax. The construction is that of a keen and practised 
playwright, and the dialogue, which never flags, contains some of 
the happiest lines which Mr. Byron has ever written. Unfor- 
tunately some of these lines seem to be quite over the heads of the 
audience. The fact that the name of Adam Smith appears to 
be entirely unknown to the spectators suggests some curious and 
not altogether pleasing reflections. It is perhaps even more re- 
markable that the point of “It cuts both ways—like many old 


saws” should be missed. There are, however, plenty of points 


which no audience can fail to take; and, what is perhaps more 
important for the success of the piece, the author has fitted 
Mr. Toole with an admirably devised part, which is played as only 
Mr. Toole could play it. It is the actor's merit that, while he gives 
full prominence to the broader characteristics of the part, he never 
neglects or forgets its finer shades. The three ladies’ —_ 
= well rendered by Miss Cavalier, Miss Phillips, and Mi 
orne, 
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BURTON’S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE.* 

(First Notice.) 
+ ig addition of a single word to the title-page of these volumes 

would have been of material assistance to any reader desirous 
of understanding their method and onpremetiog their real excel- 
lences. Asa supplementary history of the reign of Queen Anne 
Mr. Burton’s book has merits commending themselves almost at 
first sight ; and the points which it elucidates afresh, or puts in a 
light surer, and therefore probably truer, than that in which other re- 
cent historians have presented them, are very far from being the least 
important or the least interesting in the range of its theme. Thus, 
above all, no one will be disappointed who seeks for a judgment 
at once shrewd and generous of the history of the Union with 
Scotland in an author to whom we owe the most readable and the 
most complete History of Scotland up to the time of the Revolution 
Settlement. Exhaustive, on the other hand, or even fairly well 
balanced in the relative thoroughness and. fulness of its several 
divisions, the work before us can scarcely be called. The author 
is tually accounting for his transitions and excursions, or 
apologizing for them; but it is undeniable that the former are 
often as ‘en t as the latter are lengthy. It is quite needless 
to say that Mr. Burton is one of who read much and 


* A History of the Reignof Queen Anne. By John Hill Burton, D.C. 
Boysl for Scotland, 3 vols. William Blackwood & 
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often read in vain; nor need one seek far in these 
for evidence of the qualities which distinguish the 
who draws on ample resources from the adept in the 
ucing at secondhand. Yet this work, produced 
terary maturity by an historian who enjoys an offi- 
inence beyond the Border, and a widespread - 
ition on both sides of it, furnishes a noteworthy instance of 
untoward consequences of neglecting the artistic, or, one 
i almost say, technical, side of historical composition. As 
r. lacks neither knowledge nor spirit, so his Reign 
Queen Anne is abundantly instructive and frequently enter- 
taining ; but to any one who has expected to find in this thousand 
something like a comprehensive survey of the period 
profess to the is to 
ve disappointing. It will certainly exing to the less 
student at one of the Scotti Gniversities where 
no history is taught) who should innocently hope with its aid to 
master in outline the course of the period in question. 

Before taking another occasion of adverting to some of those 
portions of this History which seem to claim more special atten- 
tion, we feel bound in some measure to make good the opinion we 
have advanced as to the general method, or want of method, 
characterizing it. To compare Mr. Burton’s treatment of his 
subject with that of other recent English historians would be a 

less task, since by their narratives of the reign of Queen Anne 
neitherLord Stanhope, nor Mr. Wyon, nor, to our knowledge, any 
other English writer with an ambition beyond the favourite duo- 
decimo of the present period, has achieved a conspicuous success. 
At the same time we cannot but think Mr. Burton’s reference to 
Lord Stanhope as to “one who, when he had made himself 
fully master of the facts, could be relied upon for absolute 
justice, with per a tinge of generosity,” needlessly n- 
ising in tone. e are glad to find Mr. Burton, on one 
hand, though clearly himself no stranger to some of the battle- 
fields of which he speaks, ready to make use of the eminently 
“ standard” authority of Archdeacon Coxe ; and, on the other, pay 
to the great historical genius of Ranke a warmer tribute of esteem 
than is usual on the of historical writers of established reputa- 
tion in “‘ Britain.” LEven for C. von Noorden, scarcely known at 
all in this country, he has at least a polite word. But of course 
neither the historian of England in the Reformation and Revolu- 
tion periods nor Schlosser’s conscientious successor essayed 
to treat the period of Queen Anne’s reign as a distinct theme. 
There are few themes of the kind which are from some points of 
view so complete in themselves; and vet, after happily choosing 
a subject for the treatment of which he has several special quali- 
fications, Mr. Burton appears to have been often at.a loss how to 
arrange the materials before him. To be sure, he is constantly 
telling us why he has put something in or has left something 
over; but this kind of uvasked confidence is apt to weary the 
reader, like a letter a of reasons for not being longer 
than it actually is. Now and then Mr. Burton protests that 
he will not be guilty of deviations from the straight path. 
Thus, having touched on and quite appositely illustrated the 
extreme necessitousness of the Court of King Charles III. 


of Spain, Great Britain’s pompous ally and greedy A sage 
he thinks it necessary to add a rather obscure confession of 
having “ been drawn into this separate story further than we 


should have gone in limiting our history to ‘The British Empire.’ 
There is a warning to stop in time, that the name of our — 
be not unjustly compromised.” At other times he passes wi 
extreme rapidity over important events or transactions, or omits to 
furnish the grounds of statements possessing considerable signifi- 
cance. Thus, after Godolphin has been roundly introduced as 
“the greatest master of finance and pecuniary economy that ever 
held rule in Britain,” it is annoying to be referred, in — of 
the assertion, to two volumes of the Calendars of State Papers, 
passim, without obtaining any illustrations from Mr. Burton 
himself beyond the Lord Treasurer's hesitation in allowing a new 
silver trumpet to the third troop of Guards before being in- 
formed “ what's become of the old one,” and his vigilant 
economy in the matter of the Coronation accounts. So 
important an episode as “ the celebrated simultaneous crea- 
tion of twelve peers” is dismissed in a few lines; nor 
have we noticed args at all to another achievement of 
the same unscrup statesman—that Schism Act which it is 
——— the Quarterly Review, in its recent lively article 
on Boli , execrate in no measured terms, But, in truth, we 
must confess that Mr. Burton's account of the last four years of 
Queen Anne’s reign strikes us as decidedly meagre and unsatis- 
factory. On the other hand, there is no sparing of space in the 
relation of the ceremonial of Queen Anne’s coronation, or even in 
that of the externals of the Sacheverell trial. In these instances, 
however, as in the about “ multiplepoinding,” and other 
iarities of the readers will at all 
an element of novelty; but the digressions concerning the earli 
history of the French tongue, and the predecessors of Rapin in 
ingland and Scotland, appear to us purely superfluous, 
Mr. Burton, we need hardly say, makes ample use of his opportuni- 
ties and his vigilance as a reader; thus the whole literature, if one 
may so call it, of the Sacheverell case has by him for the first time 
been made serviceable to a more balanced judgment of the signi- 
ficance of the entire cabjes 
way subject, again, o Ten ‘ugees in nd—a subject 
ally for € monograph—he has much that is valuable as ‘well 
«3 gurious to say, But in his concluding chapter, on the “ Intel- 


lectual Progress ” of the age, he has attempted either too much or 
too little for any perceptible p We will not assert that this 
— is poorer than the corresponding section of Lord Stanhope’s 
book, called, with even grander breadth, “ The Age of Anne,” for 
that would be going far. But who in the world can be interested 
or benefited by a hasty reference beginning after the following 
fashion ? 

There was in existence a book of great rarity published at Oxford in 

1485, being a translation from Greek into Latin. It led the way to the 
original Greek of the Epistle of Phalaris, who had been Governor of 
Agrigentum some five centuries before the Christian era, and was supposed 
to be a master of the Greek language in the period of its purity. 
To some readers “Tom Brown,” for whose reputation Mr. Burton 
appears generously to entertain a certain kind of tenderness, may 
present himself asa discovery, while others may share the his- 
torian’s estimate of his wit. For ourselves, we can only esteem 
it fortunate that we are spared a series of extracts from Tom 
d’Urfey and Ned Ward, lesser and perhaps looser humourists of 
the same “school.” Of Brome, whose Jovial Crew according to 
Mr. Burton was popular in London when Gay was at work on the 
Beggar's Opera, and is accordingly cited in this chapter, we are 
mysteriously told that “so little is known that he is not easily 
identified.” We had thought that few of Ben Jonson's followers 
were better known than his “ faithful servant Dick Brome,” whose 
works were republished only the other day. But though his play 
kept the stage in Queen Anne's reign, an extract from it was 
hardly called for here. The quotations from Swift are unnecessary 
for another reason—because they are already known to most people ; 
though there are + ag but few to whom it would have occurred 
to reflect on Swift’s lines descriptive of the Apollo Belvidere by 
printing in a parallel column those of Byron suggested by the same 
statue. Altogether, this concluding chapter scarcely tends to 
modify the impression which these volumes as a whole, notwith- 
standing their merits, leave upon the mind—that of unevenness 
and incompleteness. They are far from exhausting the history of 
the reign of Queen Anne in its main points, though they include 
even such odds and ends as the services of the age to the science 
of geology, and, by implication, to that of paleozoic entomology. 

We regret to add that in points of detail also this History 
shows, in our judgment, a surprising want of finish. Perhaps what 
seems to us a not unfrequent obscurity of style may not seem the 
same, to others; and we have no space for quotations. At all 
events, such a word as “ uncompliability,” and such a phrase as to 
“exorcise into existence,” appear to us to clog the progress of a 
sentence as much as faultiness of construction. Unfortunately, 
too, Mr. Burton has been badly served by his printer, whose 
vagaries are many and various:—Normandy for Normanby, and 
Sylvia for Sylva (Evelyn’s), and Kénigsburg for Kénigsberg, and 
Legh for Queich, and condé (repeatedly) for the Spanish conde, 
together with Reformation for Restoration, and Thomas for Robert 
Harley as the heading of a page. With regard to the last of 
these blunders, we at first fancied that the Treasurer’s cousin 
might have beenin the mind’s eye of the printer; but after a 
glance at the top of the opposite, it does not need the 
acumen of Mr. William Blades to account for the misnomer. 
Since Mr. Burton takes ovcasion to remind us that genealogy is an 
exact science, he might have likewise remembered that an accu- 
rate terminology is one of its most useful adjuncts. In that case, 
he would have avoided giving the vague title of “ Prince” Frederick 
to the Elector who afterwards became King Frederick, and whom 
two pages later Mr. Burton, by a strange slip, calls “ King Wil- 
liam.” In like manner, the famous Margrave Louis of Baden- 
Baden is in the loose English fashion called Prince Louis of 
Baden in the same in which he has received his proper 
title, and a few pages further is quite incorrectly raised to a duke- 
dom. It may seem trifling to notice such slips as these, but 
inaccu in an historical work is always worth pointing out. 
The book is not free from incorrectness of a graver sort, which 
surprises us in an historian of Mr. Burton’s attainments and 
achievements. Making every allowance for laxity of phraseology 
and for vivacity of imagination, we fail to see how Marlborough 
could have looked on the Moselle and the Saar as “ penetrating 
to the heart of France.” Nor can we accept the first part of 
the following geographical description of Bavaria early in the 
eighteenth century—whatever the last clause in the sentence may 
mean :— 

The largest of these States was Bavaria—an electorate of the Empire, 
covering a space from Donauworth on the Danube up to the watershed 
of the Alps, where it marched with Italy and the Austrian Tyrol. 

On returning, as we hope to do, to Mr. Burton’s volumes, 
we desire to touch no further on inaccuracies or obscurities of 
detail. And, in order to have done with fault-finding, we may 
advert at once to another blemish which we find it difficult to 

by. Mr. Burton would not accept it as a compliment 
were we to declare our undiminished belief in the candour of 
his judgments and the straightforwardness of his views on 
questions of public morality. It is the more disappointing that 
he should in these volumes, on more than one occasion, have 
lapsed into an apologetic tone which appears to us very un- 
fortunate. Is it to the purpose, and, if to the purpose, is it fair, 
after an interesting and entertaining passage describing the evils 
of the English recruiting organization, to fall back upon the 
empty generality that “we may safely believe that there were 
deeper blots in the shape of injustice and cruelties in the 
machinations by which those who were to be our allies raised 
their forces”? What avails it, after narrating the strange 
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story of the execution at Leith of Captain Green of the Worcester, 
and of two of her crew, and characterizing the crime as it de- 
serves to be characterized, to add the quite inapposite reflection 
that, if Green and his crew had been caught as buccaneers by “ any 


of the Continental Powers of Europe ... there would have 
’ been the question by torture to begin with, while all who esca 


the rope would have been chained for life to the long galleys then 
employed in the coasting and river navigation of the Mediterra- 
nean and the narrow seas.” That the captain and his shipmates 
would have elsewhere been cruelly punished for crimes committed 
by them is no excuse for the fact that, in Scotland, they more 
promptly expiated a deed they had not done. But there appears 
to be an unfailing resource in the sentiment of gratitude towards 
Providence that, after all, Great Britain was in the past, 
as she is now, different from other nations. It is this sentiment 
which helps to carry an historian easily through the narrative of 
such transactions as the “preliminary arrangements” for the 
peace of Utrecht, at their exclusion from which the Dutch, for- 
sooth, ‘showed some tesque tokens of resentment.” At the 
same time we gladly acknowledge that where Mr. Burton enters 
most fully into parts of his theme, he shows fairness of spirit as 
well as comprehensiveness of judgment. And we hope, in another 
article, to indicate some at least of the ene which render 
the book, notwithstanding its defects, a valuable addition to our 
historical literature. 


HELLENICA.* 


6 object of these essays is to bring the meaning and import- 
ance of Greek literature nearer to educated English readers 


who are not scholars by profession. Most of them are such as 


might be added by way of excursus or introduction to translations 
of the works discussed ; and to those who have any current or 
recent knowledge of our Universities the names of the writers will 


- in most cases be a sufficient voucher for the competence of the 
_ execution. Those who read the originals will find here a welcome 


companion ; and those who do not are provided with interesting 
and enlightening accounts of what the originals tell us. The 
essayists have written independently, and there are considerable 
differences in the extent to which they have aimed at a popular 
treatment of their subjects. All ma be said to express results of 
paper on Xeno- 
phon, for instance, stands as distinctly on the side of literature 


-as Professor Jebb’s on the speeches in Thucydides does on the 


side of scholarship. Oxford and Cambridge are both represented ; 
but Oxford is in a majority of two to one, and has the philoso- 
hical interest of the book all to herself. The two full and excel- 
mt essays on the Platonic theory of education, and on Aristotle’s 


' conception of the State, of which we shall presently have more to 


say, are both contributed by Fellows of Balliol. 

The series is led off by Mr. Ernest Myers with a paper on 
Eschylus, in which he gives a brilliant exposition of the origin 
and conditions of the Attic drama, and of A®schylus’s poetical 
character. He takes occasion to correct to some extent the com- 
monly received opinion. #schylus’s magniloquence in poetry and 
conservatism in politics have both, as Mr. Myers justly points out, 
been exaggerated beyond the measure of any legitimate inference 
from the testimony of his own works, partly owing to mo 
rate 
Aristophanes to heighten the contrast with Euripides. Mr. ‘Abbott, 
the editor of the volume, follows with a discussion of “The 
Theology and Ethics of Sophocles.” To extract a complete ethical 
or theological system from a dramatist is not a hopeful task, and 
the better the dramatist knows his art the less hopeful it is likely 
to be. Nevertheless the Greek drama, turning largely as it does 
on the relations of man to superhuman powers, well deserves to be 
specially studied for the indications it gives of the half-conscious 
ethical development of the best Greek minds. Here, as in Pindar 
(though in Pindar something of conscious purpose is manifest), 
we watch the gradual displacement ofthe frank and unquestioning 
anthropomorphism of the Heats age by conceptions that aim at 
satisfying a higher moral and intellectual standard. In this spirit 


_ Mr. Abbott has discussed the Sophoclean treatment of the Gods 


and their dealings with mankind. 

Mr. Nettleship’s contribution, entitled “The Theory of Educa- 
tion in the Republic of Plato,” is the longest and perhaps the 
most interesting in the book. In Germany it would have been 
garnished with a much greater display of Greek and Latin quota- 
tions (which Mr. Nettleship seems purposely to avoid), and pub- 


lished as a monograph. Its general object is to exhibit the 


- vital substance of the original and almost modern ideas which are 


= to be hidden from the modern reader by the unfamiliar form 
of Plato’s teaching. The first postulate of Plato’s scheme is that 
education is essentially a kind of nurture, rpop7: “the human 

”—mind as well as body—“is a living being, requiring a 
certain environment in order to grow properly, and capable of 
growing improperly in an immense variety of ways.” Hence a 
necessary condition of a science of education being formed is a 
scientific knowledge of the human mind. We must know not 
merely what we want to produce, but what we have to work upon; 
& consideration which may seem obvious enough when stated, but 


* Heilenica: a Collection of Essayson Greek P. , Philosophy, History, 
‘An LL.D. &e. London : 
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has often been forgotten long after Plato’s time. Starting from 
this conception, Plato thoroughly grasped the point that the for- 
mation of character, not the imparting of this and that piece of 
knowledge, is the first thing needful in an education worthy of the 
name. And here we find the key,as Mr. Nettleship deen, 
to the practical success of modern, and especially English, 
school and university training, as compared with the very 
ee means provided by the official instruction. An informal 
discipline and “ preparation for the art of life” has been evolved in 
the little commonwealths of our public schools, which is at times 
underrated by educational theorists, but is rightly felt by men of 
the world to have an importance of its own. hen we come to 
details, Plato’s theory of the function of poetry and music is so 
8 to modern ears as to require a ee of explanation, 
and the explanation is carefully given. e poet’s duty of eleva- 
ting the minds of the young and informing them with all things 
and beautiful, as conceived by Plato, is compared with 
ilton’s treatment of a similar theme ; and Plato’s attack on the 
drama as a demoralizing power is put in a light which makes it 
intelligible by reference to the miscellaneous novel-reading of our 
own time, The ethical importance attached by Plato to music is 
ingeniously accounted for, not by any wild supposition of Greek 
music having had resources or powers to us own, but by the 
very simplicity of the means then at its disposal and the obvious 
character of its expression. And if we consider music in its 
simpler forms, we shall find Plato's view in the main applicable at 
the present day.~ No parent of right feeling and good taste would 
care to have his growing children’s ears constantly fed with music- 
hall songs, or even with such melodies as “ Grandfather's Clock.” 
And when we remember that taste and moral feeling were almost 
inseparable in the mind of Plato and his contemporaries, we 
shall perhaps no longer think him extravagant. Mr. Nettleshi 
goes on to the refining influence of music in modern life, an 
suggests, in the following excellent passage, that of all the fine 
arts music is that on which we can most surely rely for the pur- 
pose of raising the general standard of English culture :— ‘ 


We may collect engravings, and photographs, and china, and make 
ourselves learned in the h of art; we may found museums and 
institutes, and spread casts of Venus and Apollo through the land; we 
may give thousands of pounds for pieces of er vulgarity ; but we shall 
not make English life much more beautiful or more joyous, unless we can 
produce art which will educate the nation to see with its eyes and to hear 
with its ears the country in which it dwells and the history which it in- 
herits. It is in music perhaps that the outlook is the least discouraging. 
Here there is a possibility of acting upon large masses with some effect ; 
here social distinctions are less felt ; here too the English nature seems to 
show more aptitude and susceptibility. We can nardly hope to make opr 
great towns beautiful, but it is not chimerical to look forward to a time 
when they may each have their orchestra and chorus, and adequate provi- 
‘sion for hearing them. There is no need to quarrel about the precise educa- 
tional effect which modern music has or may have. ‘That it has some such 
effect will not be denied except by those who wish to keep it to themselves, 
or by those who are irritated at the stupidity of its would-be advocates. 
The apparent vagueness of its influence, arising from the difficulty of for- 
mulating it, is neither a proof of its unreality nor an argument against 
utilising it. Everybody who is at all susceptible to music knows that he 
is better for having it, and worse for being without it; he also probably 
knows that the composers whom the world has agreed to call great are, 
some or all of them, those to whose music he most likes to listen ; more 
than this he need not be able to say, for a fact is not made more of-a fact 
by being talked or written about. If it be once fully recognised that 
music has a great emotivnal power over a considerable proportion of Eng- 
lish people, the proper application of the power becomes a public duty, and 
it is only a question of time to discover the best. ways of doing it. 

Plato’s theory of physical education then comes under review; as 
Mr. Nettleship not obscurely hints, it agrees pretty well with the 
ractice of the average English undergraduate in excluding intel- 
ectual exercises for two or three years. The crown of a man’s 
training, according to Plato’s matured view, is the discipline of 
philosophy and “ dialectic,” which last is really an untranslatable 
term. Here Mr. Nettleship has to face the difficult task of giving 
in a relatively short compass a fair notion of the nature and call- 
ing of philosophy as conceived by Plato, and he acquits himself 
of it with great skill. Some of his remarks on the present state 
of philosophical studies are worth quoting :— 


A systematic study of philosophy, in the spirit and under the conditions 
suggested by Plato, is as remote from the modern theory and practice of 
education as a systematic employment of the arts. His account of what 
actually took place in his time might be applied with slight modifications 
to our own: “those who study philosophy at all, do it in this way: when 
they are just emerged from boyhood, in the intervals of business and 
money-making, they go into the most difficult part of the subject, I mean 
logic, and then they leave it; I am speaking of those who become the 
greatest proficients; and in after years, if they ever accept an invitation 
to listen to a philosophical discussjon, they are quite proud of themselves, 
for they look upon it as a mere pastime; and as they draw towards old 
age, their light goes out, all but that of a very few, and is never kindled 
again.” Philosophy in modern England has not even the advantage, a 
dubious advantage perhaps, of that conventional glory which attached to 
the word in the society of Plato’s day, when a “philosopher” seems to 
have combined in himself the lofty associations of the “savant ” with the 
social prestige of the “ man of culture.” It.would hardly now be said of 
philos: phy that it is “a place full of fair names and shows,” into which 
the “escaped convicts” of other professions “are glad to take a leap.” 
In the popular estimation, it is a cold and comfortless region, haunted 
mainly by the fancies of dreamers, the sneers of sceptics, and the formulas 
of ts. Not, indeed, that it is looked upon with less suspicion on that 
account. The cry isas loud now as it was in Plato’s time, that speculation 
unsettles and corrupts the mind of the young. And if we may retort with 
him that the so-called theories upon which society is so hard are often 
nothing but its own opinions articulately expressed, and though we ma 
not attach so much importance as he did to the love of speculative trat 
and the d rs of its perversion, we cannot deny that the forcible or adrvit 


‘expression of what many men are dumbly feeling has in itself an incalcu- 
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lable power, and that not only are many honest minds ee yea 
by speculative writing and discussion, but that much real force of intellect 
and character is spoiled or frittered away by the want of method and 
management in the higher branches of our education. 


The final pages of the essay discuss Plato’s conception of “ the 


In the next place Mr. A. C. Bradley, who has made himself 
known in philosophy as well as in scholarship, writes on “ Aris- 
totle’s Conception of the State.” His explanation of the funda- 
mental difference in conditions between a Greek city and a 
modern nation will naturally have little novelty for scholars, 
but it is clear and strikingly put. Coming to Aristotle's view 
of the State as the only means of realizing a worthy life 
for man, he shows how Aristotle finds in it a “union of right 
and might” which cannot otherwise exist. “The reason why 
it is for morality lies in the imperfection of man, and 
in the fact that the State has might”; a doctrine which, thus 
summarized and put into English, reads strangely like a foretaste 
of Hobbes, There is an interesting discussion of the indications in 
Aristotle of the analogy of the State to a living organism, a matter 
which has quite lately acquired new importance. If Aristotle 
here points towards the modern scientific views which are at this 
day profoundly modifying ethics and theoretical politics, his theory 
of leisure being a necessary condition of citizenship runs counter to 
all our present notions, and is a serious difficulty to his commen- 
tator. Not only is the Aristotelian ideal of leisure marred for us 
by the consideration that it depends on the common uses of life 
being provided for by slave-labour, but the Savavaia which is 
opposed to the culture of the true citizen is defined ina manner 
hardly less repugnant to our feeling in another direction. The 
artist and the musician belong, according to Aristotle, to the 
“ mechanical ” classes, wtnany A work to please other people. 
In our own time the attribution of such a character to such art as 
M. Delaunay’s or Herr Joachim’s (to say nothing of Beethoven's 
or Raphael’s) would itself be justly reckoned the surest mark of 
Bavavoia among persons whose tastes were in any degree culti- 
vated. Yet Aristotle's opinion does not merely reflect the preju- 
dices of his time, but has elements of partly apprehended truth in 
it which Mr. Bradley carefully exhibits. Aristotle’s recognition of 
the practical side of the science of politics, his denunciation of the 
simplicity obtained by neglecting the real facts, and the stress he 
gs on the limitation of our ideals by the actual conditions 
of human commonwealths, are duly brought into prominence. 
Lastly Mr. Bradley points out that the modern State, notwith- 
standing the miuimizing doctrines of a certain school, is more than 
@ mere guardian of the peace, and endeavours in some measure to 

out Aristotle’s conception. 

Professor Jebb gives us a discussion of Thucydides’s use of 
speeches in his history, which is excellent alike in matter and 
in workmanship. Its very thoroughness prevents us from at- 
tempting to give an account of it; we can only say in general 
terms that it should be the companion of every English student of 
Thucydides who wishes to enter into the spirit of the author, and 
to learn from him something more than examples of odd construc- 
tions. Mr. Dakyns finds an amount and variety of interest in 
Xenophon which we conceive will be new to most readers. But 
that may very possibly be for the reason that Xenophon is but 
little read. The Memorabilia, and a book or two of the Anabasis— 
perhaps hardly looked at after school-days—make up the Xenophon 
even of many scholars. Xenophon pays in this way for his in- 
discretion in writing Attic which was not only elegant but easy to 
read. If he had scattered a few hopeless anacolutha about his 
minor works he might have made himself necessary to examiners. 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson, on the other hand, while he does justice 
to Polybius’s merits and importance as an historian, fully justities the 
exclusion of his work from the regular course of classical training. 
Mr. Courtney’s short paper on Epicurus gives us in a pleasing 
literary form the result of Gomperz’s labours on the Herculaneum 
rolls, literally saved so oe J fire, which have already corrected to 
some extent our knowledge of Epicurus’s own doctrine on 
material points. Mr. F. W. Myers’s well-written sketch of the 
splendour and decay of the Greek oracles bears lightly a weight of 
learning, ard leaves the subject, perhaps wisely, without propound- 
ing any definite conclusion. 


BRIAN HODGSON’S INDIAN ESSAYS.* 


yp author of these two volumes, who is still living, went out 
to India as a young Bengal civilian in 1818, the year in which 
Warren Hastings died. Near — whole of his term of service was 
— at Khatmandhu, where he was our Resident or Minister for 


power which may elsewhere extend from regulating the mere cere- 


* Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. By Brian He ght 

Hodgson, Esq., F-R.S., Co Member of the lastitute, Chevalier 
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monial of a Durbar to the suppression of a host of iniquitous func- 
tionaries. The country is feemotically sealed to lo-Indian 
mercantile enterprise. Even the Resident himself finds it difficult 
to get across a particular stream or to visit @ secluded valley, 
Occasionally, the post may become one of the highest —o- 
and it is at all times indispensable that it should be filled by a 
civil or military officer who enjoys both the confidence of the 
Viceroy and the goodwill of the Nepalese Court. But, in quiet 
times, an official stationed at Khatmandhu has mainly to breathe 
pure mountain air, to sketch from nature and take photographs, and 
to occupy his leisure with researches into Indian history or Oriental 
tongues. It is no exaggeration to say that these rare opportunities 
have seldom been put to much better philological account than by 
Mr. Brian Hodgson. The present work is a republication of divers 
essays which, during and after the period of his Indian service, he 
has contributed to the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society and to 
other periodicals, The arrangement of the papers strikes us as 
slightly unmethodical; and a large portion is taken up with vocabu- 
laries occurring at intervals, which, though possessing a lively interest 
for Orientalists, cannot be supposed to have much attraction for 
the general reader. But there are one or two essays which poli- 
ticians might do well to study, and others which contain a fund 
of very curious details about jungly and aboriginal tribes. 

So much has been written on Aryan languages that Mr. Hodg- 
son’s researches into the dialects of non-Aryan tribes have a double 
value. It may almost be said that with regard to certain tribes 
of the Himalayan region and of the North-Eastern frontier of India 
he is the one great authority. Additions since his days have been 
ey trifling. It is somewhat difficult to give a sum 
of Mr. Hodgson’s labours, or to classify the deductions to whi 
they lawfully lead. But he seems to have made a deep study of 
the dialects of the Tibeto-Burman family; of the languages of the 
broken tribes of Nepal; of the Kirantis who give a name to a 

tract of forest; of the aborigines of Central India, and of 
the Nilgiri hills; and even of those of Southern India and Ceylon. 
Probably several of the vocabularies may be susceptible of improve- 
ment; and it has been questioned, with some show of reason, 
whether Mr. [lodgson is correct in designating some of these obscure 
dialects as Turanian. Few Orientalists need to be warned against 
hasty deductions from the recurrence of divers terms of purely 
Sanskrit origin, and even of Persian, in such non-Aryan dialects 
as the Dhimal, the Bodo, aud the “ uncultivated class” of 
Dravidian tongues. These Sanskrit words are mere foreigners, 
xessed into service by chance, necessity, or intereourse with 
glishmen more familiar with Aryan tongues, On the other 
hand, the Koch dialect, spoken by a tribe in the Terai, is nothing 
more or less than a sort of indifferent Bengali, which any one 
acquainted with either Bengali or Sanskrit can perfectly com- 
prehend. Occasionally, tvo, we light on refinements which we 
should hardly have expected in what Dr. Johnson would have 
called “ savage men and savage manners.” Mr. Hodgson can dis- 
cern faint traces of the dual number in the Bodo and Dhimal 
dialects. The Vayu grammar boasts of continuative, reciprocal, 
potential, optative, and causal moods, besides those common to 
all decent languages. Sucu phrases as the following in the same 
language, “ They two taste me; they all taste me; they all tasted 
him,” are quoted, we apprehend, to signify the action of the dual 
and plural of the agent. They are not to be taken as implying a 
tendency to cannibalism. 

The papers about tribes who gave way to Aryan invaders some 
three thousand years ago appear to us to have more point and 
significance than mere verbal affinities or discrepancies. Dhimals 
and Bodos, for instance, live at the base of the Lower Himalayan 
ranges in Sikhim or Bhootin or in Central and Lower Assam, 
and grow strong and healthy in a malarious atmosphere which 
would kill an ordinary Hindu in a fortnight. The Bodos are far the 
more numerous, as the Dhimals only number a few thousands and 
seem fated to fade away. They are pithily described as “ erratic 
cultivators of the wilds,” and it is rl staggering to be told that, 
owing to this propensity, neither language has a name for a village. 
They burn bits of land here and there, and break up fresh soil after 
the second year. Taxation is levied by the Raja of Sikhim, for 
instance, on the agricultural implements, and not on the acreage; a 
light tribute of three or four days’ work in the year is also exacted. 
They have neither sheep nor buffaloes, but a few cows, plenty of 
goats, poultry, and swine, and some pigeons and ducks. The wife 
spins and dyes the clothes of the family; the husband makes his 
own utensils, constructs and furnishes his own house, and brews 
his own beer. They have no distinction of caste, nor any slaves or 
servants. They are better fed and housed than many inhabitants 
, of the plains, and there is, in fact, a simplicity and equality amongst 
| this primitive race which ought to charm an ultra-Liberal Associa- 
| tion. Concubinage is rare, and, though — is prized, 

t is p 


adultery is only visited with moderate penalties. easant 
to be told that all the horrible customs for which Hindu super- 
stition is responsible are unknown. No suttee, no human sacrifices, 
and no female infanticide. Violent crimes are rare, and offenders 
against propriety and custom are admonished, fined, or excommuni- 
cated. It is also singular tofind a tribe amongst which priests do not 
form a separate caste. Any one may take up and may drop the 
priestly otfice. They worship the elements and the “ starry host,” 
offer sacritices, and have recourse to oaths and ordeals. We observe 
| that the list of deities is rather a long one, and includes a string of 
| rivers, Rajas, lesser deities, and gods taken from the Hindu calendar, 

| They drink copiously of a fermented and subacid liquor, without 

getting drunk ; and, if not very cleanly in their persons, are manly, 
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less of that overwhelming and incessant correspondence which 
occupies the time of diplomatists or Political officers at Indore, 
Gwalior, or Mount Aboo. It certainly demands much tact, know- 
ledge of Oriental character, and conciliatory firmness. But, owing 
to the extreme jealousy of interference invariably shown by the 
; Nepal Durbar, and especially by the late Jung Bahadur, the 
British Resident exercises none of that ill-detined and elastic 
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trustworthy, and straightforward. They do not get up grand 
hunting-parties, like the Santals; nor do they, like the Garos, cut 
off the heads of unoffending villagers as a propitiation to some 


_irate deity ; and they are not given to the repulsive custom of 


polyandry, as are the Todas, whom Mr. Hodgson elsewhere 
characterizes as “ filthy.” The picture of the savage and simple life 
of the Bodos is not overdrawn and it is not unpleasing. 

The variety of topics handled in these 4 may be illustrated 
by an account of the Nepalese Mission to Pekin, which starts 
once in five years. Contrary to all precedent and expectation, the 
Maharaja of Nepal—we apprehend with the consent of his Prime 
Minister, who must then have been Mataber Sing—handed over to 
the author, at the close of his residence in 1843, certain official 
documents about the routes taken by the Embassy. These papers are 
remarkable for brevity, and we get but few glimpses of Chinese 
manners or country, but decidedly clear impressions of the serious 
discomforts experienced by a Hindu ambassador, scrupulous as to 
caste and diet, at the hands of those whom he would be jus- 
tified in terming anything but Celestials. For the first part of the 
journey all goes well enough. The ambassador is carried in a 
sedan or litter, stops to cook his own clean food, and encounters 
no pollution. He rests, moreover, for six weeks at the celebrated 
city of Lhassa. But, after this point, the sedan is exchanged for a 
pony, and the pure rice and milk of a Hindu for a villanous com- 
pound of brick tea, sun-dried flesh, and even cats and puppies, served 
up by unartistic cooks and seasoned with impertinent remarks. 
this sort of treatment lasts over seventeen hundred miles, and 
things searcely improve when the pony is discarded for a carriage 
or cart. The length of the route from Khatmandhu to Pekin may 
be set down, roundly, at 4,300 miles. The unlucky ambassadors 
have to cross about 104 or 106 mountain ranges and 652 rivers, of 
which 607 are bridged. They also get a view of 100 forts and 
150 lakes and tanks. The time of departure is regulated by the 
melting of the snows. Mr. Hodgson inclines to the opinion that 
there are much larger and wider plains in Tibet than is commonly 
supposed. That this country is the breeding-place of countless 
waders and divers, and that waterfowl descend in flocks to the plains 
of India in October, returning to Tibet to incubate in March and 
April, was already well known to sportsmen and naturalists. It 
is very characteristic of Oriental insouciance that the Nepalese 
writer of the summaries repeatedly states in his Diary that they 
rested at a “nameless spot”; the fact being, we take it, that the 
haughty Nepalese was either too wearied on arriving at a 
resting-place to find out the real Chinese word, or else that, like 
Captain Knockdunder in the Heart of Midlothian, he allowed 
“these tamned Southron names” to go clean out of his head. 
For members of the Geographical Society, a separate paper or 
appendage to the Chinese route, consisting in an examination of 
seven great rivers of Nepal, will have no inconsiderable at- 
traction. 

Philanthropists who, like Mr. Gladstone, speak with bated 
breath and in tones of apology for the responsibilities entailed on 
us by our Indian Empire, might profitably employ the intervals 
between one diatribe and another in studying the system of law, 
police, and judicial administration still prevalent in Nepal. At 
first sight it might appear that, as Pyrrhus said of the Roman 
army, these barbarians had nothing so very barbarous about them. 
There are four and even more tribunals at Khatmandhu for civil 
and military cases, There is a record office, and a separate venue 
for cases connected with lands assigned to soldiers, for cases about 
houses, and for criminals, The courts at the capital are close to 
each other. There is a court of appeal. There is no long vaca- 
tion, and no trouble about winter or spring assizes, as the judges 
have only fifteen holidays in the year, taken at two intervals. The 
spectacle, too, of a dissatisfied litigant proceeding to the palace 
gate and roaring out “ justice! justice!” has something delightfully 
primitive about it, There is, further, a sort of ecclesiastical tribunal, 
presided over by a dignitary who seems to combine the ollices of 
Archbishop and Lord High Chancellor, and who punishes sins of 
uncleanness and of “ eatiag with those with whom you ought not 
to eat.” But Mr. Hodgscn was not content with mere formal 
inquiries about the nature and powers of the various tribunals, 
the venue of cases, and tae limits of appeal. He put some pertina- 
cious and troublesome questions as to procedure, fees, and punish- 
ments, which elicited the following — Disputes between 
debtor and creditor are decided by ordeal. The names of the 
plaintiff and defendant are written on pieces of paper, which 
are then rolled up in a ball and tied to two reeds. After a 
Brahman has pronounced certain texts, the litigants, who by this 
time have walked into a tank, take a simultaneous plunge in the 
water, while two attendants hold the reeds and balls of paper in 
their hands. The ball which happens to be nearest the man who 
first rises to the surface is at once destroyed. The other is carried 
back to the court, opened, and read out. The name found on this 
scroll is, of course, that of the victorious suitor, be he plaintiff or 
defendant. The loser pays a fine to Government, but the winner 
is presented with a turban, for which he also pays five rupees, the 
loser being mulcted additionally in the same sum, which goes 
towards “ the purification of the Court.” The Government seems to 
come in for divers other windfalls or perquisites, No allowance is 
ever made to witnesses or arbitrators; and those who like the notion 
of patriarchal justice may be delighted to hear that anything like 
a race of lawyers is unknown. Whipping is the ordinary mode of 


"interrogating the accused in criminal cases, and even if the evidence 


is sufficient to maintain a conviction, the proceedings are not com- 
plete until the prisoner confesses his guilt, to which end, if 


“sullenly silent,” he is “ scolded, beaten, and frightened.” Burglary 
is punished by the loss of both hands; and incest, cow-killing, the 
violation by a low-caste man of a high-caste woman, and robbery, 
are all capital crimes. Parbuttias, as distinguished from Newars, 


may, in cases of adultery, take the law into their own hands and, 


slay the adulterer, but they must prove the crime afterwards to 
the satisfaction of the Court, or be hanged for failure of proof. 
This chapter, we note, is based on queries put several years ago; 
but we should doubt if the Nepalese have voluntarily taken up 
Law Reform. And the diplomatic relations between our own Resi- 
dent and Jung Bahadur or his successor, though amicable, preclude 
the — of advice on internal economy being either proffered 
on the one hand or accepted on the other. Indeed we have quite 
enough to do with Afghanistan and with Burmese complications to 
render undesirable any entanglement with the sensitive Durbar at 
Khatmandhu. 

We must question the propriety of republishing certain letters 
addressed to the editor of the Friend of India more than forty 
years ago, regarding the “ Pre-eminence of the Vernaculars.” A 

t battle was then raging in minutes, letters, and editorials, 
tween Lord Macaulay, aided by Sir Charles, then Mr. Trevelyan, 
Mr. Colvin, Dr. Duff, and some others, as representing what were 
called the “ Anglicists ” against the advocates of classical Oriental 
literature. Not only is the controversy out of date, but the position 
secured by the brilliant pen of Macaulay has in popular estima- 
tion never been seriously questioned. The simple issue then was, 
whether we ought to try to civilize Hindus and Mohammedans 
and make them apt scholars, good judges, and fair administrators 
through the medium of Sanskrit and Arabic or through English 
literature. No real friend of the natives has ever endeavoured 
to prove that Lord William Bentinck, Lord Auckland, and 
Macaulay were wrong ; and Mr. Hodgson really misapprehends 
the object of the fight when he writes about the “ pre-eminence 
of the Vernaculars.” The contest lay between Manu and Newton, 
Kalidasa and Shakspeare. Whether the vernacular languages of 
India, Hindi, Bengali, and others, could not beimproved,and whether 
the children of artisans and Ryots could not obtain through those 
dialects the sort of moderate education which the School Boards 
are now imparting to a similar class in England, was not a question 
at that time seriouslyentertained. Some years afterwards vernacular 
education was taken up in the North-Western Provinces by Mr. 
Thomason and his successors, and at a later period in Bengal by Sir 
John Grant and Sir George Campbell, after a feeble attempt b 
Lord Hardinge. But at the time referred to by Mr. Hodgson, ail 
that we had tosee to was “ the revival and promotion of literature 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and the 
introduction and promotion of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the British Territories,” 

Mr. Hodgson has rendered such eminent services to philology 
that we regret to join issue with him on what is, after all, but a 
small portion of his reprint. But his claims to respect do not rest 
solely on the vocabularies and the customs of unknown tribes. 
He has supplied the British Museum and other institutions with 
more than ten thousand specimens of birds, mammals, and 
reptiles; his drawings of these same species number nearly one 
thousand nine hundred ; he has devoted time and money to archi- 
tecture and ethnography; he has made a splendid collection of 
manuscripts in Sanskrit, Persian, and Newar; and his career 
justities the reflection that in the wide field of India there is 
ample room for every kind of talent, for the learning of the savant 
as well as for the skill of the administrator; for Munro and for 
Thomason, as well as for Halhed, Colebrooke, Hodgson, and 
John Muir, 


OUR AUSTRALIAN COUSINS.* 


Diag oe geome’ how large a book this is, it is surprising how 
little information it contains, The big words that the author 
uses, and the abundance of them, make the progress through his 
narrative not unlike that through the Australian scrub. The tra- 
veller struggles onwards hour after hour in the hope that he will 
at length come upon some pleasing variety; but everywhere 
he meets with the same dreary scenery. At the end of the day, 
when he reposes by the camp-fire, he finds it almost impossible to 
bring before his mind a single definite scene. He can remember 
nothing but scrub, endless serub. Mr. Inglis, in his preface, says, 
“TI do not profess to be a polished writer. The graces of m 

style are perhaps conspicuous by absence.” It is not polis 

that we ask for, nor graces of style. We should, however, 
have liked a little plain, simple English. From this his writings 
are almost as far removed as possible. He has been bred in a 
bad school—one of the worst of schools. He has been a news- 
paper Correspondent. In the book before us are incorporated, he 
tells us, letters which he wrote to the Pioneer when acting as 
Special Correspondent for that journal. It isa pity that he did 
not give us an entirely fresh work. At all events he might have 
gone over his contributions, and scored over with his pen three 
lines in every four. Had the book been cut down to one-fourth 
of its present size, it would even then have been too big for the 
matter that it contains. But we are expecting what is impossible. 
A newspaperCorrespondent has long and carefully trained himself 


* Our Australian Cousins. By James Inglis (“Maori”), Author of 
“ Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier,” &c. Loudon: Macmillan & Co, 
1880. 
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in the art of expansion, and it is idle to expect that he should of 
a sudden be able to take to compression. He is like a man who 
starts off a succession of fire~balloons. If he makes them only 
light enough, each one will go up and amuse for a few moments. 
Then it drifts out of sight and is forgotten. But then no one 
asks that they shall all be gathered and exhibited the fol- 
lowing day. It is the more to be regretted that Mr. Inglis 
has been trained in so faulty a school, as his experiences of life have 
been varied. He went at the age of eighteen to New Zealand. 
Then for more than twelve years he lived in India. Ill health 
came upon him, and for change of air he settled in Australia, 
He has been “cadet on a sheep-run, gold-digger, travelling 
agent, and general utility-man, indigo planter, and manager of 
large estates, journalist, traveller, special correspondent, and news- 
paper manager.” At present he is secretary of an Insurance Com- 
pany. He has, therefore, seen life under many forms. It is a pity 
that he did not try his hand at writing quite early in his career, 
while he was still innocently washing sheep, and long before he 
had written a single letter to a newspaper. We doubt whether in 
those days he couid, if he had tried, have penned such an admi- 


j 
| 


rable instance of the art of sinking as the following description of 
‘an engineering work” near Sydney :—‘* When to its marvellous 
construction is added the fact that it lies right in the heart of most 
magnificent scenery, and affords one of the finest combinations of | 
the wonderful work of man, blended with the noblest natural dis- | 
plays of the wonders of the Creator's hand, it may well stir the | 
curiosity of the most apathetic, and it is certainly well worth a | 
visit.” We doubt, moreover, whether in those days he would have 
called his sheep-dogs “ canine creatures,” or good horses “ equine 
wonders,” or mud ‘a sloppy deposit,” or bathers men “ divested 
of their habiliments.” lie would have talked of fruitful, and 
not “ fecund,” soil; and he would kave stared with amazement, 
when he and his companions were going to fish in the sea, 
had some one expressed a hope that they would “ find opportunity | 
for the exercise of their pleasurable pastime in the fecund lap of 
the ocean.” What would he have understood by it, in those days 
of his simplicity and ignorance of fine words, had one of his 
comrades, thrusting his fingers into an open oyster, called ont that 
the fish had closed “its gaping portals,” and that he could not 
free “ his imprisoned digits ” unless some one severed “ the strong 
contractile muscle of the powerful bivalve”? The author's long 
residence in India enables him to give a variety to his terms 
which is more perplexing than pleasing. Thus, in the page in 
which we were told of the equine wonders, we read of “ the 
couree festival,” “a gharry,” “the famed Muninpoorees.” We 
next come across—still on the same page—*spring-looking little 
*tats,’” “ the beau-ideal of a hockey-tat,” “ calabash hats,” “ shim- 
mering silks,” “a wealth of jewellery,” and“ a splendid loot.” In 
another passage we find “a meandering bullock-track” quickly 
turned into a “ primitive via dolorosa,” and ending in “ a spacious 
débouchement.” 

There is apparently nothing that Mr. Inglis looks upon as a 
greater fault in composition than the repetition of a word. He 
is describing a country which has, to use his own language, 
“an eventful wealth of incidents.” Eventful wealth, it would 
seem, requires great variety of words. Hence it arises, no 
doubt, that, having in one line spoken of horses and in another | 
of dogs, he in the next called them equine wonders and canine 
creatures. It is evidently this principle that has guided him 
in such a sentence as the following:—‘ The same reasons that 
militate as yet against the erection of costly warehouses, spacious, 
handsome shops, tell against the establishment of palatial | 
hotels.” By “ militate” he means just the same as “ tell against,” 
while palatial, costly, spacious, and handsome “are all one 
reckonings, save the phrase is a little variations.” Now and then 
the use of a fine word enables him greatly to add to the length 
and the dignity of a phrase. Thus he tells us that “some 
igeons wheeled round in mazy gyrations.” In one passage he 
ae a rowing-match near Sydney. From earliest dawn the 
population of the city had turned out en masse, we read, to 
witness the race. Nevertheless, some hours later on, a good many 
seemed to be still left, for “ by mid-day a steady exodus set in 
from the excited city.” A steady exodus, that is to say, at noon, 
of a population that from earliest dawn had turned out en masse, 
The exodus took a variety of ways. Trains densely packed with 

ngers shot swiftly along the line. Every description 


| country, and speak as an Antipodean Welchman.” 


of vehicle rolled merrily over the roads, conveying their excited 
occupants to the scene of action. Steamers ploughed their way, 
and next threaded their tortuous way, bearing dense crowds of 
ardent partisans of the two men of the day. The weather was as 
fine as the author’s style. “The sun burst from his canopy of | 
cloud, and, as if sharing in the general excitement, flashed 
his penetrating rays on bush and rock, and dancing wave, 
till the sheen on the water was like a vast sheet of 
burnished silver, flashing from its glittering surface the con- 
centrated rays of many moons. The scene was indeed a lovely 
one. The arrangements were most excellent.” The concentrated 
rays of many moons that were flashed from the glittering surface 

the sheen that was flashed from the penetrating rays of the sun 
when sharing in the general excitement of a boat-race ought 
surely to have been separated by more than seven words from the 
arrangements, however excellent they were. After “a lovely one,” 
the author might have indulged in a fresh paragraph at least. We 
are not sure that he would not have done well had he left a blank 
space of at least one inch in length. 

In more places than one we find descriptions which read some- 


what too much like a puff. We do not object when the author 


tells us that he was invited to enjoy the sport of a certain district 
by “several influential run-holders.” He does not mention their 
names, and therefore he cannot be accused of flattery. He certainly is 
entitled to let the world know that he can reckon among his acquaint- 
ances several influential run-holders of the Darling Downs district. 
But it is a different matter when he tells us that a certain hotel at 
Sydney, which he names, ‘has long been acknowledged to hold 
premier position as the aristocratic and select resort”; and that 
another, which he also names, “ ranks next in order of importance 
and excellence.” At the table @héte of this second hotel, he goes on 
to say, “‘many of the best-known men in this town may daily be 
seen at lunch-time.” Mr. Inglis does not lose the opportunity of 
praising the Australasian Accident Assurance Association, of 
which he has had “the honour to be nominated as Secretary.” 
He and his Association have had an uphill task, he laments, to 
educate the minds of the public into an appreciation of their 
objects, aims, and character. They have had cold and jealous 
glances cast upon them by rival institutions. “ Existing insurance 
societies, from the empyrean heights of their immaculate ortho- 
doxy, looked upon us as a nondescript sort of corporation.” 
However, the nondescripts have plodded on and their patience 
has been rewarded. In the year in which he wrote they had 
issued 1,550 policies, taking in premiums over 4,000/, The modest 
Secretary thus continues :— 

After meeting all claims, writing off all preliminary and other expenses, we 
go on our way with a good progressive business well established, our capital 
all available and well invested, and a growing belief in the soundness of 
our management and the excellence of our aims becoming more and more 
general and widespread. 

Comparing our eareer so fir with, say, the Scottish Accident Company, 
we have outpaced it compietely, and though we have not as yet touched 
the working classes much, I look forward with hope and confidence toa 
great and prosperous career for the society. 

Such a passage as this, in which the Secretary turns author and 
then puffs himself and his Association, contrasts somewhat 
oddly with the following passage in the preface :— 

The future of Australia lies in the hands of her young men. If they use 

the mighty power they possess, and send the right inen to their parliaments 
and councils, and purge them of corrupt government, and look on things 
with a wider and more comprehensive vision ; say less, and act more, in 
fact: act righteously and honestly and loyally, and if my pages of sporting 
recollection, scenic description, and straightforward criticism, shall conduce 
in the least degree to this result, I shall think my night oil has burned to 
good purpose. 
It is not easy to see how pages of sporting recollection can in any 
case conduce to the great ends with which Mr. Inglis opens this 
fine passage. Perhaps the sentence was so long that, before he 
brought it to an end, he had altogether forgotten how it had begun. 
Certainly it is impossible to believe that so wordy a writer as he 
is can, by his writings, teach any one to say less and act more. 
But even if we can suppose that his book does conduce to this 
great result, it is ditiicult to believe that, when he was burning 
his night oil, he had not also in view the Society of which he 
is Secretary as well as the wider and more comprehensive 
vision of the young men of Australia. After all, he only 
falls into the ordinary style of new communities, which are 
certainly greatly given to blow their own trumpets. “ Let 
me,” he says in one passage, “identity myself with my adopted 
He should re- 
member, however, that that which may likely enough in- 
terest “ Antipodean Welchmen” will prove to be dull in Europe. 
For instance, it is hard to believe that any one on this side of the 
equator can care to be told, ina print as big as that of Macaulay’s 
History of England, that if he goes to see the Zigzag in New South 
Wales, “ he will do well to lay ina modest store of sandwiches 
and sherry.” Mr. Inglis states this important fact as a word of 
cauticn to the unwary traveller of sanguine nature. It has already 
been spread abroad through the columns of the Pioneer to the in- 
habitants of India, and now it is told to those who dwell in these 
islands. The right of translation is reserved, and we may assume 
therefore that there is an intention that it shali be translated into 
foreign languages, and made known to the races of Europe. As 
some kind of return, we should do well were we to caution 
the unwary “ Antipodean Welchman” of sanguine nature about 
every place in our continent where they would do well to make 
similar provision. The list will be, we fear, somewhat a long one, 
and if it is printed in the large type in which Mr. Inglis indulges, 
it will surely take more than one ship to carry it over to 
Australia. But it will be, at all events, a very harmless kind of 
reading, and it may possibly save some one “ Antipodean Welch- 
man” from suffering the pangs which come upon one who has to 
go without his lunch. 

Absurd and dull as this big book seems to us, we should not be 
surprised were it to have a considerable sale. For, after all, it 
is written in a style which, bad as it is, appears to be vei 
popular, and it contains a great variety of en tty detai 
which really do interest people if only they are pitted v with a high 
degree of stupidity. 


NICOLS’S PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH.* 


N the reasonable belief that no liberal education can be held to be 
complete without some knowledge of the leading principles 
of modern science, Mr. Arthur Nicols has put together a highly 


* Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth: an Introduction to 
Geology and Palaontology. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., &c. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 
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serviceable little volume as an introduction to geology and paleon- 
tology, bearing the title of Chapters from the Physical Ilistory of 
the Earth, While so many excellent text-bools exist already, it 
night, he admits, be thought unnecessary to add to their number. 
But he finds a sufficient plea for the publication of the present 
manual in the fact that most works of the kind deal with special 
subjects ina style too technical for the beginner or the imper- 
fectly grounded student. What is still called for is that the 
varied stores of knowledge contained in numerous special works 
should be so combined as to elucidate the general physical and bio- 
logical history of our planet. As few students have time or oppor- 
tunity for acquainting themselves thoroughly with astronomical 
physics, physical geography, biology, osteology, and anthropology, 
so as to work out for themselves the relations which these sciences, 
amongst others, bear to geology and paleontology, Mr. Nicols 
has made it his task to furnish a guide to the leading facts and 
principles of what the Germans call “ earth-knowledge,” avoiding 
as much as may be technicalities and abstruse terminology, and 
incorporating what has been made good by the highest authorities 
without encumbering his text with an undue amount of references. 
At the same time that adequate mention is made of all the most 
important sources whence facts or conclusions have been derived, 
the reader's attention is not diverted from the contemplation of 
nature herself. The result isa work likely to be of great use to 
the student in his first steps towards science, and to prove 
generally interesting as it presents a comprehensive outline of the 
earth’s history from the earliest times to the present. 

That the mind of the learner may be fitly prepared for the re- 
ception of the leading truths of geology and paleontology, the 
first essential step is to realize clearly the idea of the unity and 
continuity of physical phenomena, and of the forces which brought 
them about. To this task Mr. Nicols addresses himself in his 
introductory chapter. He sketches briefly the stages through which 
men’s minds have been led to this result, casting off one by one 
the traditional errors or imperfect conceptions of earlier times, and 
the mythical notions out of which emerged in the first instance 
all that has been since learnt of the constitution of the universe. 
Astronomy was the first of the sciences to break the shackles 
of superstition and fancy, giving mathematical fixity and harmony 
to the theory of the heavenly movements which had before 
been vague and empirical, the ingenious guesswork of astrology 
and priestcraft. Chemistry and physics broke Joose from the 
bondage of alchemy, and the realm of nature, hitherto parti- 
tioned into the four elementary provinces of earth, air, fire, and 
water, was seen to widen out into one broad empire, of which the 
elements were incalculably numerous, whilst the system was 
coherent, uniform, and all-pervading. Yet, with all the advances 
that had been made good in astronomy and chemistry, the inte- 
tior of the earth remained almost throughout the last century a 
sealed book. Before the appearance of William Smith’s Tabudar 
View, in the year 1815, scarcely anything like standing-ground had 
been obtained for a systematic survey of the history and consti- 
tution of our globe. ‘The progress of the science of geology 
is, ag our author represents it, a matter of contemporaneous 
history, the names of the early masters who have not long 
passed away—Humboldt, Murchison, D’Orbigny, Lyell, Sedg- 
wick, Hugh Miller, and others—blending with those of living 
investigators and thinkers in the same field of knowledge. The 
last and crowning work of this great movement has been the 
demonstration of the continuity of life upon the earth. Instead 
of the breaks which had previously been imagined in the order 
of creation—old species dying out and new forms coming in 

y some wholly indefinable agency — it was recognized that 
every individual being of to-day was the offspring by unbroken 
descent from forms traceable backwards as far as research could 
amore Whatever differences of structure or formation might 

visible between the organisms now alive and the fossil 
specimens yielded by the rocks were to be explained by no 
cataclysmic changes interrupting the course or the propagation of 
life on land or in the water, but by gradual evolution and differ- 
entiation under the action of uniform law. Whatever the 
length of time involved in these wondrous changes, whether 
in the once living forms themselves or in the earth, their abode 
and their tomb, their relative ages in geological order were de- 
monstrably determined; and the tables which enable the tiro 
to take in at a glance the superposition of rocks in the earth’s 
crust, or the succession of forms in the evolution of animal 
life, have not less scientific certainty than the planetary distances 
or the laws of the moon’s motion. For the origin and classifica- 
tion of the materials of our earth generically known as rocks, with 
the changes they have undergone in all stages of their formation 
through the operation of physical causes, such as contraction and 
displacement, the action of fire, water, air, frost, Xc., the learner 
has to look to geology. For the growth aud the relationships 
of the various forms of life disclosed by the fossil remains of those 
earlier ages he has recourse to the teachings of paleontology :— 

Irom these rocks we iearn the marvellous history of life. They are the 
records, which nothing can falsify, of a steady progress under eternal laws 
from lower to higher forms of being. Any one of us with sufficient diligence 
ean read these records, They teil us thatthe earth has been the scene of 
lite and death, pain and pleasure, for incalculable ages. The plan has ever 
been the same—immutable as the laws of matter—but it has been expanded 
by gradations, always, as far as we can judge, tending towards a higher 
order of things. Geology tells us, in unmistakable language, that the land 
and water have changed places repeatedly, that continents have sunk, that 
oceans have been filled up, that both inorganic and organic rocks have been 
raised into mountain chains, that there has been a long succession of forms 


of life appearing and disappearing through cycles of time whose vastness 
we cannot fully comprehend. Thousands of years must be as seconds of 
time to him who would compute the earth’s. age, and whole species and 
genera of plants and animals are but so many finely graduated marks on 
the great scale of life-duration. 

In the first part of his work the author traces the story of the 
rocks, beginning with the unstratiiied series, which he shows to 
have been the parents of the stratitied deposits, formed as the 
latter were by various physical agencies from the detritus of earlier 
azoic materials, and fitted for the introduction and gradual de- 
velopment of organic life. The physical constituents of each series, 
their relative order of deposit, the influences of upheaval, sub- 
sidence, and denudation in altering their superticial aspect and their 
conformity of level, are briefly but adequately explained; aad the 
reader is thus prepared for the second and more prominent portion 
of the work, which treats of the history of vegetable and animal 
life upon the earth and in the waters from the earliest period, 
and of the succession of lower and higher forms throughout the 
whole. series of rocks, illustrated by descriptions and illustrations 
of the fossils characteristic of each formation. This enumeration 
leads to an instructive chapter upon the continuity of life:— 


Fossils mainly represent extinct species of animals and plants; but the 

great types to which they belong have always survived. ‘Throughout the 
history of the earth, fluctuations in the tide level of life have repeatedly 
occurred; nevertheless it has been steadily rising during all time. In 
Laurentian times, it was at its lowest, and appears gradually to have ad- 
vanced in three successive waves of molluscan, reptilian, and mammalian 
forms, severally represented in the Primary, Seconpary, and TERTIARY 
eras, culminating in man. We can point distinctly to a time when nothing 
approaching a mollusc had appeared, to another when no living creature 
among many species possessed a backbone, and to a third when none 
suckled its young. First among recognizable organized beings, the fora- 
minifers have persisted through all the formations, and are with us now; 
so have their immediate successors, the molluscs, as a group, though some 
remarkable members of it are extinct. Hence it would seem that the lower 
organizations have the best chance of surviving, through the very com- 
prehensiveness of their type. More complete and highly specialized forms 
have departed, while these, the starting-points of structural progress, are 
left to indicate the line of ascent to more complex types. That such an 
ascent is much more than an ingenious hypothesis, no palwxontologist will 
now dispute, even if he holds that it does not explain the almost sudden ap- 
pearance and disappearance of some large groups. We cannot pass from 
one formation to another, either upwards or downwards, without encounter- 
ing the strongest suggestions of lineal relationship between the fossils of 
rocks in superposition. 
Mr. Nicols points to the proofs to be seen in nature of this ascend- 
ing scale of life, indicating a primary law operating over the whole 
vast period included in geological time. At one extremity we 
see man, at the other a mollusc or foraminifer. Gradations rising 
through crustacea, fishes, reptiles, and birds, up to mammalia, fill 
the interval. The general or comprehensive type is seen to precede 
the special and the complex, organic affinity forming an indissoluble 
bond of connexion between the lowest and highest. To this proofa 
further potent argument is added from the researches of Von Baér. 
This sagacious naturalist pointed out that the young of animals re- 
sembled the genus to which they belonged more nearly than the 
species or the individual organism. In other words, the embryo 
possesses the characters common to the group, developing those of 
the individual only at the adult stage. This observation has been 
confirmed by Mr. Darwin and other naturalists, who have shown 
that we have in the career of the individual the epitome, so to 
speak, of the history of life itself from its earliest traceable begin- 
ning. Could specimens of all organisms, living and fossil, be 
gathered together in one collective view, the continuity of 
life throughout the entire series would be indicated with no less 
clearness than the pedigree of any family or the identity of any 
individual among mankind. The testimony is as yet imperfect, 
there being gaps innumerable in the series of palsontology, or, as 
Mr. Darwin puts it, in the pages of the biological record; but all 
evidence points the same way, and unexpected facts turn up from 
time to time contributing to the supply of missing links. A 
striking instance of this is to be seen in the fossil remains which 
within the last few years have made good the pedigree of the horse 
through the hipparion and eo-hippos. To fill up a still more im- 
portant blank we await the disinterment of fossil lemurs. 

At the same time, as our author is careful to note, the doctrine of 
evolution is not to be set down as final and all-sufficient. As a 
working hypothesis it enables the palzontologist to classify and 
compare his facts, and to give them a meaning, intelligible so far 
at least as our knowledge extends. With wider and deeper re- 
search it may be moditied or expanded, as astronomical theories 
have in succession given way before advancing light. What we may 
reasonably anticipate, however, is not the reversal or abandonment 
of the theory, but its ampler extension and clearer definition. As the 
nebula seen under higher telescopic power assumes forms of ever- 
growing symmetry and splendour, and the minute formless 
organism comes out into unexpected complexity, grace, and beauty 
as the power of the microscope is brought with more and more 
intensity to bear upon it, so may we count upon every fresh ex- 
ploration of the field of life giving greater definiteness to our 
ideas of its continuity, and deeper conviction to our belief that 
nature is ever one and the same. 

In the second section of his work the author traces the succes- 
sive stages of life as manifested in the rocks, from its earliest ves- 
tiges in the Laurentian deposits, noting by the way the controversy 
as to the organic character of Eozoon Canadense. The illustra- 
tions which accompany his pages will greatly assist the learner in 
framing correct and clear ideas of the various forms in which life 
has developed itself in the waters and upon the land, and in recog- 
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nizing them when carrying on his studies of nature, as he should 
never fail to do to the utmost of his opportunities, with the aid of 
@ museum or a collection of fossils. Without such adjuncts the 
most admirable of manuals as well as the amplest and most precise 
of oral teachings will be found but of secondary value. In Mr. 
Nicols’s little work the student will find precisely the guide he 
needs in entering upon this stage of his inquiries. He will be able 
to draw out for himself the history of life upon the earth as it is 
to be deciphered from nature’s records, the long series cul- 
minating at length in man, whose origin, affinities, and 
development he is taught to investigate by the same methods 
and with reference to the same principles as the lowlier or 
less complex types which have preceded him. The gains made 
by sciertee in the discovery of indications of man in a fossil 
state are briefly touched upon by Mr. Nicols, who discusses, 
without dogmatizing, the monogenistic and polygenistic theories 
of man’s origin, and his affinities with the lower animals, 
considering him strictly from the zoological point of view. 
The various estimates of man’s antiquity, with the evidences 
upon which they have been made to rest, are criticized in a 
cautious spirit. ‘he fossil skeletons from Guadaloupe are far from 
pointing to an extreme age, the limestone breccia in which they 
were found imbedded being of rapid formation, and the skeleton in 
the British Museum being carefully disposed in an attitude which 
betokens anything but a remote period of interment. The body 
laid on its back, with the hands crossed in modern Christian 
fashion, not doubled up as in all known cases of Carib or early 
Indian burial, with vestiges of the original animal matter mingled 
with the phosphates of the bones, would suggest a date much 
nearer our own times. More definite are the indications yielded 
by the skulls and bones of men under many layers of alluvial soil, 
under manifold strata of forest growth, and in conglomerates of 
coral reef in parts of America and the adjacent islands. The out- 
lines of the mammoth, reindeer, horse, and other animals never 
known within the historic period in the region where these 
remains are found, form part of the illustrations which enrich Mr. 
Nicols’s Both in narrative and argument he shows a com- 
mand of his subject and a power of imparting instruction which 
entitle him to the contidence of the reader. 


ISLAM IN CHINA.* 


UST about the time when Mohammed was entering in 
triumph the city of his birth which had so long contemned 
and rejected him, a maternal uncle of this same Prophet was 
on the seas of the furthest East, carrying the “good news” of 
Islam, along with the merchandise of Arabia, to the traders of 
Canton, a port which was well accustomed to the sight of Arab 
faces, and which had for centuries formed one of the links in the 
brisk trade which was carried on between East and West vid 
Persia and Arabia. The Prophet’s uncle was doubtless urged 
to this voyage more by the interests of commerce than by 
the spirit of the propaganda; nevertheless, like all the early 
Muslims, he would not lose an opportunity of addressing a word 
of exhortation to an unbelieving people; and the kindly recep- 
tion accorded to him and his gospel bred a ccrresponding 
zeal in the teacher, so that he asked and obtained from the 
Emperor of all the Celestials free leave to practise his new re- 
ligion in Canton, and even to build a mosque there. Thus the 
first of the six mosques of Canton was built nearly thirteen hundred 
ears ago, and the seeds of a great Musulman population sown. 
e maternal uncle returned to Arabia to visit his distinguished 
nephew; but Mohammed was dead, and his uncle, after weeping 
upon his beard, took his weary way back to China, armed with 
an authorized version of the Koran as revised by the orders of the 
First Khalif. 

The Arab traders whom commercial enterprise periodically 
brought to Canton began now to regard the place rather as a 
colony than a mere trading mart. They settled there in con- 
siderable numbers, under the auspices of the uncle of their Prophet, 
and worshipped in the mosque he had built. In later times they 
would come and do homage to the Muslim missionary’s grave, hard 
by this mosque. Thus there grew up a veritable Arab colony in 
Canton which bade fair to take the lead of the natives by its energy 
in commerce and its consequent wealth. This colony was aug- 
mented from time to time in many and strange ways. The ’Abbisy 
Khalifs of Baghdad were firm allies of the Chinese Emperors, and 
one of them, El-Mansir (or Almanzor, as our pre-Lane Arabian 
Nights would have it), sent a contingent of troops to help 
the Emperor against a rebel who was giving him serious 
trouble. These warriors would prefer to stay with their colonized 
countrymen rather than march the long journey back to Persia or 
Syria ; and thus the numbers of the Chinese Muslims were mightily 
swelled. Then, when Genghiz Khan was overturning the exist- 
ing state of things in all Asia with his Mongol hordes, refugees and 
war-prisoners came to add to the colony, which grew and flourished 
and spread through all the foe of China. These offshoots 
from the mother-colony of Canton used a peculiar means of in- 
creasing their population. Apart from the natural addition to 
their numbers, they took advantage of their own wealth and 
prosperity, and of the extreme destitution and poverty of their 
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Chinese neighbours in time of dearth and famine, to buy from them 
their starving children, whom the hungry parents were only too 
willing to get rid of. These the Muslims brought up in the 
Arabian faith, and thus whole towns were pecpled by Chinese 
converts. This custom was the more necessary as the Muslims 
were not allowed by their law to marry any but Muslim women, 
and these were in a minority in a colony composed mainly 
of traders and soldiers. Still they made up for this deficiency by 
taking Chinese women as concubines; and the fruit of these 
unions and of the Muslim marriages proper, added to the purchased 
children, resulted in a very rapid increase of population. Indeed, 
so quickly did the Mohammedan colony grow that the few 
traders who taught the faith of the Arabian Prophet at the end of 
the first quarter of the seventh century have now developed into a 
population of some twenty millions of Muslims, almost all of the 
severely orthodox sect of the Hanafys, and all as good Moham- 
medans as one would wish to see anywhere. 

These Mohammedan Chinese form a separate and distinct race 
by themselves. They are not Chinese, nor Arab, nor Tartar; but 
something of all of these. Their sloping eyes might be Chinese, 
if it were not for the Arab fire that lurks under the lids; their 
high cheek-bones remind one of the large infusion of Tartar blood 
in their veins; whilst their proud carriage, their well-made mus- 
cular bodies, and their fine cast of features, point to their Arabian 
ancestry. In character they resemble the Chinese proper no more 
than in appearance. They are vastly more energetic—a fact due, 
no doubt, in part to the comparative rareness of opium-smoking 
among them, but mainly to their diverse origin; they are “ as 
honest as the day,” which is more than one can say for the rest of 
the inhabitants of China; they make upright traders and just and 
ge magistrates. They live together in singular harmony ; 
and, generally speaking, they form the hardest-working, most 
efficient and energetic, and, at the same time, most respectable and 
honest and loyal portion of the Chinese Emperor's subjects. 

An especial interest attaches to these people at the present 
time for several reasons. The British public is for the most part 
only awake to those matters which obviously affect whatare called 
its “ interests.” As these twenty millions of Mohammedans in 
China do not seem to be obviously connected with those interests, 
the British public ignores their existence. When these Muslims 
rebelled against an unwarrantable and cruel persecution and 
founded the Panthay kingdom, and, finding themselves on the 
brink of destruction, sent a prince to implore aid of England, our 
interests did not seem to require the existence of the Panthays, 
and thirty thousand of them were butchered in Talyfu. Since 
then the shortlived independence of Eastern Turkestan under its 
Mohammedan ruler, the Atalik Ghazy of Kashgar, has again 
called the attention of England to the importance of these 
Chinese Muslims, and it is probably due to the books that have 
been published about that sensation of Central Asia, Yakoob 
Beg, that anybody in England knows that there are any Muslims 
at all in China. That there sre twenty millions of them, that 
they are spread over the whole empire, that they congregated 
in such numbers in Yun-nan as to form an independent king- 
dom which was able for twenty years to resist the whole 
might of China; that Eastern Turkestan itself is Mohammedan, 
and was made independent by Mohammedans—these are facts, we 
believe, little realized by Englishmen. They are not realized 
simply because they do not seem to have any connexion with 
British commerce, or with any of those matters we care most about 
—not even with British missions, for somehow we do not succeed 
much in converting Mohammedans. There are, however, as we 
have said, reasons which give this curious people dwelling 
in China, yet not Chinese, a peculiar importance. One of 
them is the present dislocated and precarious condition of the 
Chinese Empire; its financial difficulties, its official corruption, 
and the poverty and discontent of its taxpayers. Another reason 
is the energetic and progressive character of the Mohammedan 
population and its desire for independence, the attainment of 
which it confidently anticipates. In any revolution in China this 
vigorous pushing minority is not unlikely to come to the front; 
and, if it once gained a temporary ascendency, so weak is the hold 
of the State religion or of Buddhism on the Chinese that it is quite 
conceivable that the majority might acquiesce in the rule of an 
heretical minority. The addition of even a quarter of so vast an 
empire as China to the list of Mohammedan kingdoms could not 
fail materially to affect the relations of Europe and Asia and of 
the various States in Asia. The presence of a new and con- 
siderable Mohammedan Power would complicate the Central 
Asian question in no common degree; and the designs of Russia 
upon our Indian Empire would be in great measure cast into the 
shade by the more imminent danger in the further East. 

It may be said that it is useless to waste time in the contemplation 
ofachimerical future. There is certainly no probability of any Mo- 
hammedan supremacy in China, but a large increase of the Muslim 
power there is assuredly among the possibilities of the future. This 
strange race, the Muslim Chinese, has grown rapidly, and shows no 
sign of diminishing its rate of increase. It hasnot only increased in 
numbers, but it is, as a rule, richer than its neighbours. The Em- 
perors of China have discovered its merits, and entrusted Muslims 
with various posts of importance in every grade of the official 
classes ; and the Muslims have justified the trust and shown them- 
selves better servants than their Confucian rivals. The result has 
been an increase of Imperial favour, which has scarcely been shaken 
even by the violent and bloody contests which the jealousy of petty 
officials has from time to time stirred up between the Muslims and 
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their neighbours. Indeed the courage and obstinacy with which the 
Muslims waged their twenty years’ war against the Imperial 
armies has rather added to the esteem in which they were held 
than the contrary; for they have proved themselves formidable. 
Thus we find a numerous and energetic people of foreign creed in 
the midst of a crumbling Empire—a people who are distinct from 
the rest of the population, yet conform sufticiently to their customs 
to be regarded as practically part of the nation; a people who have 
roved themselves superior in all moral and intellectual qualities 
to the rest of the inhabitants of China, and have thus gained the 
confidence of the supreme Government. We find this people 
clustered in millions in the south-western province of Yun-nan 
and the north-western provinces of Kan-suh and Eastern Turke- 
stan, besides being sprinkled thinly over the rest of China. It is 
this congregating in special localities that makes the danger. 
Yun-nan is perhaps the most fertile province in China, and is 
possibly the key of a great trade route in the future; and Yun-nan 
was the seat of the Panthay kingdom, and is still mainly Moham- 
medan. Kan-suh contains eight million Muslims; and it was in 
Kan-suh that the insurrection originated which resulted in the 
independent Muslim kingdom of the Atalik Ghazy, whereby 
Eastern Turkestan and part of Kan-suh were freed from the 
Chinese yoke. Eastern Turkestan is again Chinese, and Kuldja, 
to the north of it, is restored to the Celestials by the Russians, 
who only occupied it, as they say, for the better security of trade 
during the disturbance caused by the Atalik Ghazy. Yun-nan 
and its Panthay kingdom has been trampled upon and drenched 
with blood. All is again under the Emperor's rule; but for how 
long? ‘Will these ambitious people, who have already made so 
good a fight for their independence, give over the struggle? And, 
as they are increasing in strength and determination in proportion 
as the other Chinese are becoming weak and divided, is it not 
probable that a fresh struggle may end in something more than 
the partial success that crowned their former efforts? In short, 
will China be able to repress these strong Mohammedan efforts 
at disintegration, or will the Empire have eventually to submit to 
division on the creation of a new Mohammedan kingdom ? 

These surely are sufficient reasons for giving some share of our 
attention to this important department of Chinese politics. So 
important may it become to English interests in Asia that it is to 
be regretted that we are not better informed on the subject in our 
own language, instead of being indebted to a French Consul for 
our knowledge of many of the most weighty facts and statistics. 
We cannot, however, confess ourselves grateful for much more 
than the bare facts, for M. de Thiersant has wrapped up his 
statements in an extremely opaque envelope of mere verbiage; 
and he has seemingly taken a malicious delight in arranging 
his book in a perverse order, repeating endless decrees to iden- 
tical effects, and generally spreading forth ink and Bog od before 
an unsympathizing, not to say tormented, reader. He has, how- 
ever, thrown considerable light upon a really important subject, 
and has evidently given much conscientious care to his work. 
That he did not know how to do it better, we are sorry; but we 
are grateful to him for having done it at all. 


ORLANDO.* 


Na a few novelists begin their books in the flow of a happy 
inspiration with a rather brilliant dash, droop heavily in 
the meandering course of the story, and wind up with a lame 
and impotent conclusion. Miss Black, on the contrary, begins 
fairly well; but her performance surpasses her promise, and she 
ends far better than she began. Orlando, as we see him first, 
strikes us as somewhat of a stage-struck hero, with decidedly more 
sentiment than nerve and muscle. He is inclined to take his 
changing colours from the people and objects about him; he is 
the unresisting subject of those first impressions to which he 
shows himself singularly plastic; and while he has almost a 
superabundance of the diffidence of ingenuous youth, he seldom 
seems to be sure of his own miud. The fact is, we believe, that 
the author is as conscious of all this as her readers. She decided 
to try the hazardous experiment of developing her hero naturally 
from feeble youth into full-grown manhood. And it is certain 
that Orlando Sherborne, though he improves wonderfully under the 
discipline of life and the teaching of the blighted affections, 
remains to the lest more or less true to early appearances. To 
the last he is carried away by his sympathetic impulses, and he 
is only saved from making shipwreck of his happiness by chances 
on which he had no right to reckon. This, however, though it 
may be false to the commonplace ideas of fiction, is a faithful 
picture of the ordinary human career, and Miss Black has woven 
an interesting and touching story out of simple and natural 
materials, 

As must be almost invariably the case with lady novelists, 
she is much more at home with her women than with her men. 
Her women live and breathe in actual flesh and blood, while 
her men are inclined to be fantastic when they are not femi- 
nine. Two young ladies stand out conspicuously in her pages, and 
both are excellent in their different ways. Each in her turn has 
the opportunity ofrising by the strength of disinterested love to the 
sublimity of self-sacrifice, and the one and the other show them- 
selves equally generous. They are finely and delicately contrasted, 
too, in their temperaments, in their upbringing, in their lives 
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and in their destinies. Elizabeth Glendinning first dazzles the 
fancy of the impressionable Orlando. She is a vision of all that is 
bright and beautiful, and her attractions are acknowledged by the 
most fastidious judges. Highly connected and highly accom- 
| plished, she isa woman that any man might be proud to mate with. 
So thinks Orlando, when he is struck with love at first sight, as 
in meditative mood he sees her for the first time under appropri- 
ately romantic circumstances. Her graceful figure goes gliding 
under the shady foliage of the grove in which he has been reposing 
of a summer afternoon. Forthwith he echoes the sentiment of 
the lover of Elaine in the Idylls of the King, “ Here by God’s 
grace is the one maid for me.” So Miss Glendinning might have 
been, and would have been, but unfortunately she is already be- 
spoken, and by the mockery of destiny had said the fatal Yes 
in the very hour when Orlando has lost his heart to her. She 
had been flattered into a precipitate mistake by the addresses, 
compliments, and condescending admiration of a brilliant scape- 
grace. Her heart, which deserves a more fervent response, warns 
her in the critical moment of the decisive interview that this 
plausible Captain Grove is altogether unworthy of her. A timely 
word of resolute retractation would have saved her from a 
world of misery; but the staunch loyalty of her nature makes 
her loth to draw back. And that same sense of constancy binds her 
in inextricable entanglement through a long course of wretched 
years. Her first forebodings are quickly contirmed, and she is 
speedily disenchanted of her passion for Grove as she loses all 
respect for him. She discerns only too clearly his shallow- 
ness and selfishness ; nor does it need the outspoken criticisms of 
all her friends and relations to confirm her in her increasingly un- 
favourable opinion of him. He is not only a roué, but a dis- 
honourable scoundrel. He borrows, or rather appropriates, great 
part of her fortune to pay his play debts. Te taunts her at the 
same time with the injury she has done him in coming between 
him and the wealthy relative from whom he had great pecuniary 
expectations. He is sent abroad in confidential Government em- 
ployment, and betrays the Government secrets to the newspaper 
press. The scandal compromises him openly in the eyes of the 
world, and his character is absolutely blasted. Still Miss Glen- 
dinning clings to him through good and evil report. More than 
once, in her hopeless disappointment and the intensity of her suffer- 
ings, she makes a plaintive appeal to his generosity, and prays him 
to set her free from her ill-considered promise. He gives her fresh 
proofs of his irredeemable baseness by appealing more earnestly than 
ever to her constancy and her humanity. Should she abandon him, 
his fate is sealed. But in any case it is all over with him, and only 
a question of time. He dies at last at Monte Carlo, where he has 
been leading a scandalously dissipated life under the very eyes of 
his lady love, paying her duty visits in her apartments at Mentone 
in the intervals of his debaucheries. Elizabeth Glendinning’s 
chains are broken, and she hastens home to recruit her health 
and spirits. She has but a single hope left her on earth, and 
that hope she scarcely dare acknowledge to herself. She knows 
that Orlando Sherborne has remained a bachelor; she believes that 
her unlucky choice is the cause of the lonely existence which he 
has striven to occupy with the interests of the Sherborne property. 
And it is just possible that, faded in beauty and withered in 
heart though she is, the old passion may revive when he meets her 
under the old circumstances, and that she may make some tardy 
compensation for the mischief she has done him. 
Unfortunately for Miss Glendinning, the situation is compli- 
' cated by incidents which the author has worked out very artisti- 
‘cally. Through the intervention of an artist friend, Orlando has 
made the acquaintance of a family of ladies in Gower Street into 
which the clever artist has married. As may be conceived from 
their selection of a residence in the neighbourhood of the London 
University and the British Museum, Mrs. Cash and her daughter 
| are strong-minded women. We rather think she had a seat 
on the London School Board; at all events she has figured 
on public platforms, where she has spoken with equal eloquence 
and good sense. Her daughters, who are extremely well edu- 
cated and accomplished, have taken after her as a matter of 
course. But the Cashes have achieved the difficult, if not the im- 
possible, by being not only strong-minded but feminine and fasci- 
| nating. When Orlando made acquaintance with Viola, the 
_ youngest unmarried daughter, we did not see how he could help 
falling in love with her. And as she was evidently disposed to 
respond to his attachment, we felt that, by all the traditions of fic- 
tion, it was she and not Miss Glendinning who was entitled to 
become the mistress in his ancestral . Their unconscious 
courtship down in the country is really very pretty; though we 
dislike Viola being introduced as talking School Board and taking 
a special interest in the schools Mr. Sherborne is building. When 
the staid and practical-minded young squire goes hunting for 
violets on his hands and knees on mossy banks in his damp coverts ; 
when he leaves a basket of violets and heart’s-ease tastefully 
arranged at Viola’s door on the morning of her birthday, we feel, 
as she and her family do, that it really amounts to a declaration. 
If there is a marked trait in Orlando’s character it is his honesty , 
by this time he has learnt to know what he wishes; and we 
are sure that he can hardly stop short under any circum- 
| stances. But it is at that moment, by one of the inscruta- 
ble caprices of Fate, that ne Grove dies and Miss Glendinning 
returns. She is received in the house of Sherborne’s married sister, 
where, by an untoward accident, he is visiting at the time; and 
he is constrained to take his share in the dangerous office of con- 
_ soling the object of his early devotion. All things considered, we 
_ Should have thought his wisdom would have warned him to steer 
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clear of téte-d-tétes, to avoid meetings of the eyes, and to limit his 
speech to sympathetic generalities. But there comes in that touch 
of consistency with his early character which we have already 
referred to. Had he taken the pains to search into his heart, he 
would have assured himself that his happiness was bound up in 
Viola Cash. Elizabeth Glendinning, pale and sorrow-stricken, is 
merely the phantom of a vanished passion. But that pale face of 
hers, and her desponding utterances, stir his sympathetic nature 
irresistibly. Hope tells her a flattering tale when she sees how 
deeply he feels for her. Going out of his way to meet her alone ina 
London garden, he confirms her in her selt-deception out of sheer 
ity, and renews the ofler he made so many years before. In the 
rightening prospect of opening vistas of happiness Miss Glen- 
dinning jumps at the ofler, metaphorically speaking. Orlando 
realizes the whole measure of his mistake—or, in other words, he 
feels what a fool he has made of himself—when he next finds 
himself face to face with Viola. His self-apology had been that 
it was only his own happiness he had been sacriticing; that Viola 
was unconscious of an aflection which he had never expressed in lan- 
guage. She betrays her feelings only too clearly with her accus- 
tomed candour ; and, as he cannot leave her without a word, they 
come to an explanation. It is a question of the niceties of our 
mental constitution how far she was likely to have received his 
lame explanation uncomplainingly, not only condoning his conduct, 
but approving it. It is a question of casuistry how far she was 
justified in urging him to persist in marrying one woman while he 
was hopelessly devoted to another. Be that as it may, no great 
mischief is done. Miss Glendinning fortunately happens to dis- 
cover that she is trembling on the brink of a second mistake, and is 
in a fair way to complete the ruin of the life of the man whom she 
has already caused to suffer so deeply. We may say of Orlando that 
“ all’s rear that ends well”; and we part, after all, on pleasant 
terms with the personages of a clever and entertaining novel. 


BELLS.* 


dig recent extraordinary outburst of books on bells would 
‘ tempt a joker to say that a new branch had been added to belles 

tires. 
on the subject, and no fewer than four claim our attention again 
already. ‘Three of them are very serious works indeed, and partake 
rather of the character of scientific or mathematical treatises than 
of light literature. Mr. Lomax’s little book is a mere compilation 
from other authorities, but very pleasantly written, and givesa brief 
yet sufficiently complete account of the subject for people who do 
not want to take it up as a pursuit. All these three, however, deal 
as much with the musical as with the antiquarian aspect of bells; 
but Mr. North’s volume—full, careful, and accurate as it is, for the 
most part—only describes the appearance and age of the North- 
amptonshire bells, with no account of their notes or pitches. This 
isa defect which might easily be remedied. There are many scientitic 
musicians among us who have long been engaged on musical tone, 
and on the gradual growth of the present diapason ; and to them it 
would be very important, where the date of a bell is known, to be 
able to ascertain its exact pitch. Unfortunately, this has yet to 
be done for the few uncracked medieval bells which have re- 
mained in our church towers; but when we remember that, as 
musical instruments, bells are far older among us than organ 
pipes, their value as ancient evidence will at once appear. After 
all, however, it is strange how modern even the oldest bells are; 
for the first Englishman known to have been a bell-founder by 
trade lived in 1284, when he made four bells for the cathedral 
church of Exeter, none of which remain ; and one which is dated 
1296 is the most ancient identified in England. The oldest bell 
mentioned by Mr. North as still hanging in a Northamptonshire 
steeple is that of Cold Ashby, whica bears the date 1317; but 
there are many undated examples which, from the style of the 
inscriptions, must be considerably older. One hundred and thirty- 
seven in all may be said with certainty to have been cast before 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, and of these 
twenty-three are dated. In Leicestershire Mr. North found one 
hundred and forty of the early period; so that there is only a 
difference of three old bells between the two counties, a curious 
coincidence. But Northampton does not seem to have 
boasted of a bell-founder till the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, being thus about a hundred years later than Leicester. 
Moreover, many of the Northamptonshire bells were made 
by Newcombe of Leicester, the two which hang beside “ Maria” 
at Cold Ashby being by him, with the inscription, “ Newcombe 
of Leicester made mee 1606.” 

The curious local customs of which Mr. North has recorded so 
many may be illustrated by the quotation from Bridges, who says:— 
“ Part of the land on which the Vicarage house was built is taken 
out of the land belonging to the Rectory, and, to enlarge the pre- 
mises, an addition was made of some town ground ; in consideration 
of which every Vicar finds bell ropes at his own charges.” Anec- 
dotes like this occur under the name of nearly every parish in Mr. 


* The Church Bells of Northamptonshire. By Thomas North. Leicester : 


Bells and Bell-Ringers. By Benjamin Lomax. London: Infield. 

The Change-Ringer’s Guide to the Stecples of England. By J. E. Acland- 
Troyte and R. H. D. Acland-Troyte. London: Gardner. 

A Treatise on Treble Bob. Partsrand2. By J.W.Snowdon. Leeds: 
Old Bank Chambers. 


t is not long since we reviewed a couple of stout volumes | 


North’s volume, and greatly enliven what is at best but an inven- 
tory. Thus we read of Anthony Catesby of Whiston in the reign of 
Henry VIII. that, in conjunction with his wile and son, he built 
Whiston Church, but that his money wes exhausted before the 
bells were hung. To provide them he sold a ilock of sheep, and, 
when he heard the sound of the chimes coming across the valley, 
he said to his wife, “Do you hear how my lambs are bleating ? ” 
Mr. North points out that a very similar story is told of Zithelf 
of St. Albans, who is said to have built the belfry with the price 
of his flocks, Here isan example suited to the Society for re- 
pressing restoration. At Longthorpe the bell was taken down with 
| the intention of rehanging it in the new tower then about to be 
erected. “ Unfortunately, whenthe new tower wascompleted, it was 
found too small to contain the bell,’ which was sold to a local 
ironmonger and a smaller bell bought. The sequel is also instruc- 
tive: “ After a time the old bell passed into the hands of Mr. 
Johnson, who presented it to the Roman Catholic chapel at Peter- 
borough.” Among the Northamptonshire bells there is but one 
bearing a figure. At Stanion the fourth bell has on it a relief of 
the Virgin and Child. Of rhymes Mr. North gives many, but few 
worth quoting, and some are rather profane; for instance :— 

Pull on, brave boys, I’m metal to the back, 

But will be hanged before I crack. 


But most of the couplets are like this one at Kingsthorpe :— 
Robert Atton made me 
‘The treble bell for to be. 162r. 
| There is not a trace of poetry in any of them. In Ashover Church, 
| in Derbyshire, there is, according to Mr. Lomax, this inscription 
on a bell, which we presume was shortly recast :— 
This old bell rung the downfall of Buonaparte, and broke, April, 1814. 


| We are not told whether it was recast in time to ring the same 
personage’s second downfall in the following year. Political events 
are mentioned on other bells in various places. Mr, Lomax is mis- 
taken in saying that the inscription on the St. Mary’s bell at Ox- 
ford has not been deciphered. When we reviewed Mr. North’s 
former volume (15th of April, 1876), we had occasion to quote 
some notes in which he informed us that the bell was cast at 
Leicester, by the famous Newcombe, in 1612, and that Dr. Rim- 
bault considered the madrigal tune written round it to be some- 
what in the style of a well-known glee, “ In Going to my Lonesome 
Led.” Both at Hove, near Brighton, and at All Saints, North- 
ampton, the foolish rhymes occur :— 

I mean to make it understood 

That though I’m little yet I’m good. 

Mr. North apparently does not approve of change-ringing 
| among old bells, which are more precious to him for their appear- 
| ance than their sound. Its introduction in the seventeenth cen- 
tury produced, he considers, more havoc amongst ancient bells than 
did even the Reformation. He speaks at some length of the great 
popularity of the ringer’s art, and quotes an old writer who says, 
“] have known more than one of my countrymen who would un- 
dertake more travel and cost besides to hear a peal of grandsires, 
than they would bestow upon a generation of grandchildren.” If 
any one wishes to know what a peal of grandsires is, he may be 
referred to Mr. Snowdon or Mr. Lomax. Mr. Snowdon is, in fact, 
so learned in his Treatise on Treble Bob that we must be satisfied 
with the briefer account of Mr. Lomax, though readers who do not 
| understand such things will not find it very simple :—* When we 
| have five bells to ring,a plan known as ‘ grandsire’ is adopted. 
The reader will have seen that hitherto the treble has hunted 
throughout, and has been the only bell which did so; whereas now 
another bell shares in the same privilege.” Then, clearly, to know 
what a grandsire is we must find out what “hunting” is. Mr. 
Lomax explains the word at some length :— The object of all 
systems of changing is to use up all possible permutations, without 
repetition or omission. ... Hunting is when the bell takes each 
er in succession, striking twice at the lead and twice when 

ehind. In the following example :— 


NN 
WO 
AN & HWW 
HUM ADA 


1 hunts up the whole way and 4 hunts down for all the changes, 
except the first or ‘round.’” Several pages of similarly recondite 
matter follow, until at last the ‘ Grandsire” is reached. But the 
techuical terms of change-ringing are many and strange. The 
whole title of Mr. Snowdon’s book, for instance, is ‘‘ A Treatise on 
Treble Bob, containing the history of treble bob; with an expla- 
nation of the in and out-of-course of the changes; the mode of 
pricking touches and peals ; the qualities and mode of transposing 
peals; with elaborate instructions for proving peals; and an ex- 
planation of Lockwood's system of composition, and hints on con- 
ducting and calling round.” 

Verily, as Mr. North quotes from Southey, “ great are the 
mysteries of bell-ringing.” Three bells can ring six changes. 
thus 
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Four bells can ring twenty-four changes, five bells one hundredand | prose, and for many others like unto it, is that, “as it is noto« 


twenty, and “it has been calculated that it would take ninety-one | 
years to ring the changes upon twelve bells, at the rate of two 
strokes to a-second; and the full changes upon twenty-four bells 
would occupy more than 117,000 billions of years.” 

The Change-Ringer’s Guide is rather a topographical than a cam- 
panological work. It gives the names of Societies and steeples 
where change-ringing is practised, arranged alphabetically in 
counties, together with the days on which there is regular bell- 
ringing, the name and address in each place of one person who is 
willing to give information on the subject, and the nearest railway 
station. The book, which is small enough for the pocket, will of 
course be indispensable for any one who, “staying or travelling 
away from home, is anxious as ever to pursue his favourite exer- 
cise, yet has no means of finding out when or where he can get 
a pull.” In an appendix is added from Church Bells a “form of 
service for the dedication of a peal,” together with many other 
items of information and instruction. We gather from it that the 
Westminster clock chimes are supposed to have been adapted from 
a phrase in the opening symphony of “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ in Handel's oratorio of the Messiah. There is also a list 
of the big bells of Europe, from which it appears that Big Ben 
is eighth in order of size, three at Moscow, one at Novogorod, 
one at Cologne, one at Olmutz, and one at Vienna being all larger. 
The famous, but now broken bell at Moscow, cast in 1734, weighs 
220 tons, and is 22 feet 8 inches in diameter. The great bell of 
St. Peter’s at Rome is only 8 tons in weight, and the great bell 
ef St. Paul’s, London, 5 tons 4 cwt. The largest in England after 
Big Ben is Great Tom of Oxford, which is 7 feet in diameter, and 
weighs 7 tons 12 cwt. Great Tom of Lincoln, cast in 1835, is 
6 feet 10} inchesin diameter and weighs 8 cwt, more than the 
heaviest bell at St. Paul’s, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


= 4 yr tragic drama of Angelo,” says Mr. Coe in the prefatory 
remarks which precede his version of that 
one in which I have always felt an unquestionable interest.” It is 
likely that few a would be disposed to question the interest 
felt in this eel. Mr. Coe or by any one else, and it was perhaps 
unnecessary that he should explain that the cause of his interest 
robably lay in the fact that Angelo was “ the first work by Victor 
Tiowe that I had in my youth the pleasure of seeing represented at 
the Théitre Francais.” Mr. Coe goes on to observe presently, 
with obvious truth, that “ Victor Hugo's drama, poetical in spirit, 
is nevertheless written in prose.” It is not altogether abnormal 
for the prose works of great writers to be “ ge in spirit,” and 
Mr. Coe, who has thought fit to turn M. Hugo’s prose into 
“ English blank verse,” has given a fresh proof, if any were needed, 
that it is possible for that which is inteaded for poetry to be ex- 
cessively prosy. Let us take at once one of the earliest fine 
speeches in the play, and see what Mr. Coe’s transmogrification 
makes of it. La Tishe gives some account of her early life in these 
words :— 


Non, tenez, je suis bonne, voili V’histoire. Vous savez qui je suis ? 
rien, une fille du peuple, une comédienne, une chose que vous caressez 
aujourd’hui et que vous briserez demain. ‘Toujours en jouant. Eh bien ? 
si peu que je sois, j’aieu une mére. Savez-vous ce que c'est que d’avoir une 
mére? En avez-vous eu une, vous? Savez-vous ce que c'est d’étre enfant ? 
pauvre enfant, faible, nu, misérable, affamé, seul au monde, et de sentir que 
vous avez aupres de vous, autour de vous, au-dessus de vous, marchant 
quand vous marchez, s’arrétant quand vouz vous arrétez, souriant quand 
vous pleurez, une femme—non, on ne sait pas encore que c’est une femme— 
un ange qui est la, qui vous regarde, qui vous apprend a parler, qui vous 
apprend a rire, qui vous apprend & aimer! qui vous réchauffe vos doigts 
dans ses mains, votre corps dans ses genoux, votre ame dans son ceur! qui 
vous donne son lait quand vous étes petit, son pain quand vous étes grand, 
sa vie toujours! & qui vous dites “Ma metre!” et qui vous dit “Mon 
enfant” d’une maniére si douce que ces deux mots-la réjouissent Dieu! 


This, the masterly opening of a most stirring and powerful 
speech, is thus rendered by Mr. Coe :— 


Nay, nay, I will be docile ; 
Here is the history. You know that I, 
Comedian, child of the people—something 
To be caressed to-day, despised to-morrow, 
As it may please my masters—even I, 
Low as 1 may have been, had once a mother. 
Great lord, have you had one? Knew you what ’twas 
Tobe achild? <A poor child, weak and famished, 
Naked, and miserable in the world, 
And feel that you had near you and around you, 
Ay, and above you, walking when you walked, 
When you stopped, stopping, smiling when vou smiled, 
Awoman? No, the child knows not that ’tis 
Evena woman. ’Tis an angel that 
Looks down and smiles ; from whom we learn to speak, 
From whom we Jearn to sing, to laugh, to love ; 
Who warms us with her warmth, who near her heart 
Enfolds our feeble form, feeds with her milk, 
Bestows her health, her life, whom we call mother, 
Who calls us child—sweet sounds that angels hear 
With tears of joy. 


Mr. Coe’s reason or excuse for this flabby and incorrect para- 
phrase in what is meant for blank verse of M. Hugo's splendid 


(1) Angelo: a Tragedy. By Victor Hugo. Rendered into English 
Blank Verse, with Explanatory Notes and some Prefatory Remarks on 
French Dramatic Poetry, Past and Present, by Ernest’ Oswald Coe. 
London : David Stott. 


eat work (1), “is | 


riously difficult in a translation of art literature from one tongue 
into another to reproduce the whole spiritual life of the original, 
I conceived that I could fairly seek some compensation in adopting 
a rhythmical flow of language that might fall more or lest melo- 
diously on the ear.” It is unfortunate that Mr. Coe’s “ rhyth- 
mical flow of language” flows rather less than more melodiously 
on the ear, and, so far from reproducing ‘the whole,” does not 
reproduce any touch of the “spirit and life of the original.” 
Bnt when we read, a little later on, his dictum that, “although 
Tam aware their professors of rhetoric claim for French verse a 
rhythm, it possesses in reality only a metre, and has no natural 
rhythm or cadence, like that which belongs innately to the English 
languege,” we feel that we have no. further right to be astonished 
at anything which Mr. Coe may sty or do. It is at any rate only 
consistent with this that he should quote with unmeasured 
approval, and even enthusiasm, these astoundingly uninstructed 
remarks made by an English critic @ propos of the performance of 
Hernani_ given in London last year by the Comédie Frangaise :-— 
“ There is an immense obstacle to the appreciation of a French 
thymed serious play in the declamation of the actors, which, how- 
ever skilfully managed, has, to English ears, a monotony of rhythm 
which wearies, while it largely interferes with the accent of 
passion. , In fact (the italics are ours) zt seems to Englishmen that 
at %3 by accident when the emphasis in French stage declamation falls 
on the emphatic word.” After one has read Mr. Coe’s prefatory 
remarks and some portion of his version of Angelo, it becomes a 
matter of absolutely no moment that he has chosen to reconstruct 
M. Hugo's fourth act. 

To the surprise, as we should imagine, of all upon whose hands 
time has not for the last few years been hanging heavily, the 
decennial Ober-Ammergau Passion Play is on us again (though, to 
be sure, after only nine years’ interval), and with its recurrence 
have come new editions of the three admirable handbooks prepared 
upon the last occasions by Mr. MacColl (2), Mr. Oxenham (3), and 
Mr. Blackburn (4). Our advice to all who have money to spare for 
a holiday, in spite of the hard times and of the general election, 
is not to miss the opportunity of beholding, while yet it flourishes 
undeteriorated, this unique spectacle—reverent, artistic, and pic- 
turesque as it is in itself and in its accessories—and we further 
advise them to slip these thin volumes into their pockets or 
portmanteaus. Mr. MacColl and Mr. Blackburn supplement their 
former descriptions with some timely information as to the arrange- 
ments for the present season. The twenty-four representa- 
tions are to run from Whitsun Monday, May 17, to September 26. 
Tn looking at the list of performers we find that, as in 1870-1, so 
now, Mair is the Christus; Zwink, St. John; Hett, St. Peter; 
Lechner, Judas; J. Lang, Caiaphas; and Diemer, Choragus. All 
who remember the last occasion will welcome this as good news. 
Only—why we know not—the stately presentment of Pilate by 
Flunger (the Christus of 1850) is replaced by Thomas Rendl, 
who on the last occasion personated Joseph of Arimathea. Both 
the Virgin and St. Mary Magdalene are placed in new hands, 
which is not to be regretted, as their former representatives cer- 
tainly did not add strength to the performance. The venerable 
rustic who esteemed it a privilege to appear in dumb show as 
Barabbas is again to be indulged. Mr. Blackburn's illustrative 
portraits reproduced in this edition are those of the actors of 
1870-71. A permanent theatre has in the intervening time been 
built to hold 4,500 spectators, in lieu of the old scaffoldings, but 
weare glad to read in Mr, Blackburn’s preface that, “it is interest- 
ing to learn from private letters that the worthy inhabitants of 
Ober-Ammergau are preparing for their work in the same earnest 
devotional spirit as in 1870, and that they were in no sense demo- 
ralized by the popularity of the last performances.” ‘The railroad 
from Munich, which stopped at Weilheim in 1871, has now been 
continued to Murnau. 

Miss Tuckey, in the latest volume of the New Plutarch Series, 
tells the story of Joan of Arc’s (5) life and deeds. Miss Tuckey 
has studied her subject long and carefully, and writes with fervour. 
The volume has much interest, and its writer's enthusiasm has 
not prevented her from telling her story plainly and succinctly. 

Mr. Lanier, who dates his preface from Baltimore, Md., may be 
congratulated on the manner in which he has carried out his 
capital notion of at an edition of some of Froissart’s 
Chronicles (6) for boy-readers. His introduction is excellent 
both as to its tone and with regard to the manner in which he has 
expressed himself. There is no affectation, and no suspicion of 
writing down to his readers, The author says things which can 
hardly be said too often in plain, fresh, and manly language, 
which will at once enlist the sympathy of his readers. The 
illustrations have a good deal of dash. 

Mr. Shaw, in the preface to his useful and convenient little 


(2) The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. Reprinted, by permission, from 
the * Times.” By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. New and Revised Edition. 
London: Rivingtons. 

(3) Recollections of Ober-Ammergau in 1871. 
Oxenham. London: Rivingtons. 

Art in the Mountains: the Story of the Passion Play. By Henry 
With numerous London: & Co. 

(5) The New Plutarch—Joan of Are. By Janet Tuckey. London and 
Belfast: Marcus Ward & Co. 

(6) The Boy's Froissart ; being Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of 
Adventure, Baitle, and Custom in Evgland, France, Spain, &c. Edited for 
Boys, with an Introduction, by Sidney Lanier. ustrated by Alfred 
Kappes. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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volume (7), points out with truth that, while it is possible to 
ascertain the methods adopted by private gardeners, market 
gardeners want either the time or the inclination to make any 
written record of their practice. Mr. Shaw's object has been to 
supply the deticiency here indicated, and we hope with him that 
his book may be “ the means of enabling people to obtain more and 
better flowers, fruits, or vegetables from their gardens than they 
have hitherto done.” 

Mr. Glenny’s object has been to show (8) how an amateur 
may “ dispense with the skilled labour which is often difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to obtain.” An amateur in any business 
who can succeed in doing this must have somewhat unusual capa- 
cities; but certainly Mr. Glenny’s instructions are as clear and 
concise as possible. i 

Dr. Lumby’s edition of the Utopia (9), which includes William 
Roper’s Life of More, is of course admirably got up and printed. 
The introduction is good, and the notes are for the most part 
well considered. We find one very odd derivation in p. 195. 
“ Pardy. A corruption of the French pour Dieu.” Par Dieu, the 
obvious derivation, is of course the right one. Littré gives “ Pardi 


ou Pardine, int. fam. Altération de pardieu.” The only possible | 


excuse for Dr. Lumby is that Pardi is not given in the Dictionary 
of the Academy. 
We cannot attempt in a short notice to do full justice to Mr. 


Anderson’s valuable and exhaustive work on Lightning Con- , 


ductors (10). We must be content, for the present at least, with 
pointing out that the work is written in a clear and agreeable 
style, and that no pains have been spared in consulting authorities 
aud collecting statistics. 


No one could well be better fitted for the task of translating | 


Herr Wagner's Beethoven (11) than Mr. Dannreuther, and 


musicians, whether of the Wagnerian or anti-Wagnerian school, | 
who prefer reading English to reading German, should be grateful | 


to him for having undertaken it. The care and conscientiousness 
of Mr. Dannreuther’s work can best be illustrated by a reference 
to one or two of his foot-notes. Thus in p. 17, 0n the passage, 
“Our consciousness which only in gazing at a semblance is enabled 
to grasp the idea manifested by it,’ we have the foot-note, “* Im 
Schauen des Scheines,’ literally ‘In the seeing of asheen’”; and 
again, in p. 37, the passage “the fettered demon of music playing 
before us with the childishness of one born an old man,” is illus- 
trated by the note, “‘ Mit der Kindlichkeit eines geborenen Greises 
vor uns spielen.’ Childishness in English conveys rather more than 
is intended by ‘ Kindlichkeit.” Whether Herr Wagner is right 
in thus describing Haydn's instrumental music need not be here 
discussed. 

Mr. Carlos’s excellent translation of the Stdereal Messenger (12) 
is the result of his having been engaged some time ago in cata- 
loguing the old books belonging to Christ’s Hospital. Among 
these was a volume, printed in 1653 in London, containing, amongst 
other things, Galileo’s Stderius Nuncius and Kepler's Dioptrics. 
Mr. Carlos found Galileo’s account of his discoveries so interesting 
that he took up its translation as a recreation from school work, 
and there is little doubt that his readers will share the interest 
which he himself felt in it. 

Many people who read Mr. Sturgis’s Little Comedies (13) as they 
came out in Blachkwood's Magazine will welcome their reappear- 
ance in a collected form and in a prettily got up volume. Mr. 
Sturgis’s writing is light and graceful. His characters are lifelike, 
and his dialogue is never strained or wearisome. He has what 
used to be called “a pretty turn” for poetry. It is almost impos- 
sible to make a quotation from any of the delicate little scenes 
without spoiling it by separation from its context; but we must 
hazard one from Fire-Fltes :— 


Bino. You will scorn me, a3 you are a woman. But stay. I am pos- 
sessed by the God. Now the divine madness works. You draw poetry to 
you, lady, as the moon the tide. Hush! 


O dainty mask, like our Italian night, 

Most beautiful, and hiding all but stars, 
Whose is the face thou bidest from my sight ? 
—Would I could find some other rhyme than “ wars.” 


May wars never come between us. 
Bice. My lips were not the first to frame the word. 
Bino, Thy lips should frame things sweeter than mere speech. 
Bice. 1 know no rhyme more gracious than, Absurd! 
Bino. And 1 no rhyme less terrible than, Breach ! 


(7) The London Market Gardens; Fiowers, Fruits, and Vegetables as 
Grown for Market. By C. W. Suaw. London: 37 Southampton Street. 

(8) A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse. By. George Glenny. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

(9) Pitt Press Scries.— More’s Utopia; the English Trans'ation 
thereof made by Raphe Robyason. Evited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, and Index of Names, by J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., Fellow of St. 


Catharine’s College, Movrisian Professor of Divinity. Cambridge: Uni- | 


versity Press. Londoa: Cambridge Warehouse. Leipzig: Brockuaus. 

(10) Lightning Conductors: their History, Nature, and Mode of Ap- 
plication. By Richard Anderson, F.C.S., Member of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers. Witn numerous Lilustrations. London and New York: £. 
and F. N. Spon. 

(11) Beethovea. By Richard Wagner. With a Supplement from the 
Philosophical Works of Arthur Schopenhauer. Translated by Edward 
Dannreutier. London: William Reeves. 

(12) The Sidereal Messeng-r of Galileo Gali'ei, anda Partof the Prefuce 
to Kepler's Dioptries. A Yrans.ation, wita Litvoduction and Notes, by 
Edward S:afiord Carlos, M.A., Head Mathematical Master in Christ's 
Hospital. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Kivingtoas. 

(13) Little Comedies. Julian Sturgis, Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” 
Edinourgh and London: Blackwood. 


Bice. In truth, I fear you are but a camp-singer, for war and breach 
come quickest to your lips. You are no poet for a lady’s chamber, to 
conjure a nap before dressing-time. Rather you should swagger in camp, 
and be clapped on the shoulder by comrade This and comrade That, with, 
“A draught of wine, my lad!” or, “ A rousing song, my boy!” Ah, if you 
should be less a poet than a swashbuckler ! 

Bino. For it’s ho! wine ho! 

And give mea flagon of wine, 
Till here and there 1 go,—what ho! 
And reeling to and fro,—what ho! 

Feel all the world is mine. 

Bice. A kitchen-wench would cry “Good” to those lines. They are 
well enough to call a tapster—what ho! 

Bino. O lady of the starry eyes, 

O lady of the bitter tongue, 

Lips should be taught more sweet replies, 
hile you and I are young. 

The miniature edition of selected poems from Wordsworth (14) 
published by Messrs. Kent is very prettily got up, and printed 
with admirable clearness. The selections seem to us to have been 
made with great judgment. 

Mr. Infield’s novel compilation (15) has much to recommend it. 
| It preserves the most weighty political speeches of the day, giving 
in the more important passages the ¢psissema verba of the speakers ; 
| it maintains a strict impartiality, and gives the date of every 
incident, and a reference to the source of its report whenever the 
matter has not been common to the whole of the daily press ; and 
its usefulness is completed by a full and well arranged index. 

Mr. Morris has republished in a little volume a number of letters 
contributed by him during the last seven years to the Times (16), 
mostly on the subject of birds. The first letter of all, written 
in 1873, protests against the cruel traps set on the tops of poles, 
artfully placed so as to seem a convenient alighting place to flying 
owls and hawks. The practice, it is to ba feared, is still 
too common ; and we can only hope that Mr. Morris's volume may 
do something towards suppressing it. 

Miss Bell’s translation of Herr Ebers’s novel (17) is smooth and, 
/as far as style goes, readable enough; but untortunately the 
' matter with which she has had to deal has little real life in it. 
| The same firm issues a translation, by Mr. Macdowall, of Herr 
| Reuter’s Ut mine Stromtid (18), a work which is likely to be 
more popular than Herr Ebers’s learned attempt to bring dry 
bones to life. 

Mr. Kent's translation of Ze Cousin Pons (19) is for the most 
part both spirited and accurate, and he has wrestled successfully 
with the turning of Schmucke’s German-French into German- 
English. It is perhaps doubtful whether people who do not read 
Balzac in French will care to read him in English. 

The Year (20), written for and produced at the Bradford 
Musical Festival in 1859, like so many works given at provincial 
musical meetings, attracted some notice at the time. The libretto 
is a compilation from the works of various poets, and it is much 
to the credit of the composer that he should have madeso pleasing 
a cantata from the materials before him. When we say that it is 
an amalgam of Pope, Thomson, Hood, Cowper, and Chorley, 
we think we have said enough as to the difficulty of his task. 
With Haydn’s Seasons ringing in our ears, a work built upon the 
same lines must naturally be somewhat handicapped, though the 
| Seasons is by no means in the first rank. Still Mr. Jackson's 
work is one which the public must thank Messrs, Novello for keep- 
ing before them. 

Miss Smith’s unpretentious little cantata (21) is by no means so 
| unpleasant as its title would imply. It is true the boyish vigour 
' of Charles Kingsley may have led him to ery 

Welcome, black North-Easter, 

O’er the German foam! 
but the generality of mortals will hardly echo his sentiments, The 
cantata, however, is an artistic little production, written with much 
judgment and giving evidence of thorough musical training. The 
chorus “Let the luscious south wind” is especially pleasing. 
Amateur choral societies cannot fail to appreciate its value. 

M. Silas’s work is always artistic, and though the present pro- 
duction (22) is no novelty, it is by no means the less welcome. It 
has already stood the test of professional criticism, being the 
work selected at the Belgian International Competition of Sacred 
Music in 1866 as worthy of the first prize. Aiming at no special 
originality of treatment, M. Silas has invested it with an interest 
peculiar to himself, and of which we would fain have more. The 
vigorous “ Gloria,” the plaintive “ Incarnatus,” and the graceful 
“Ave Maria” are all effective, whilst the “ Tantum ergo” is in 
its way as pleasing a piece of sacred music as could be wished for. 


(14) Poems of Wordsworth. Selected from the Best Editions. 2 vols 
London: Kent & Co. 
(15) Infield’s Political Record. Vol. 1. London: H. J. Infield. 1879. 
(16) Letters to the “ Times” about Birds, §&c. By the Rev. F. O. Morris 
Rector of Nunburnholme. London: W. Poole. : 
(17) The Sisters. A Romance. By Georg Ebers. From the German 
by Clara Bell. 2 vols. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. Paris: Reinwald. 
| (18) An Old Story of My Farming Days. By Fritz Reuter. From the 
German by M. W. Macdowall. 3 vols. Leipzig : Tauchnitz. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. Paris: Reinwald. 
_ (19) Poor Relations. Cousin Pons. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated 
into Lnglish by Philip Kent. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
_ (20) The Year: a Cantata. By William Jackson. London: Novello 
& Co. 
_(2t) Ode to the North-East Wind. By Alice Mary Smith. London: 
Novello & Co. 
(22) Mass in C. By E. Silas. Novello & Co. 
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Miss Glaister’s little book will be much appreciated by those 
who love high-art needlework (23) and have not the op rtunity 
of cultivating their tastes and increasing their knowledge by going 
to exhibitions of art needlework, interchanging ideas on the sub- 
ject with fellow-artists, and getting hints from the many decorated 
drawing-rooms of the present day. Chapters IV. and V. contain 
many beautiful descriptions of curtains and valuable advice as 
to design and colouring; in fact, the whcle book sets forth 
simply and practically the poetry and prose of decorative needle- 
work, 


(23) Needlework. By Elizabeth Glaister. Art at Home Sories. London: 
Macmillan. 
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Ross! ALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 


TWELVE to be competed for, June 29. Vv pala from 70 Guineas (covering School 
Fees) to £20. Ages, under 14} and 15}. Candid y be at Rossal!l or Oxford, as 
Classics or Mathematics.—_Apply to Rev. the MasTan, Rossail School, 


GOMERSETS SHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—An EXAMINA- 


TION will be held on deue 29 and 30, to cleet to Seven Entrance Scholarships.—T. M. 
BROMLEY, M.A., Head-Maste: 


BAt COLL E @ FE, BAT H. 
CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—Wis Grace the Duke of CLEVELAND, K.G., D.C.L 
Head-Master —T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's 
College, C ambride ; and for ten years a Master in Clifton College. 
Honorary Secretary—Sir HENRY FREELING, Bart. 

Four or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, September 15 and 16, 1880, value from £25 to £50, to be increased to £85 in 
case of a scholar who needs it. The Examiners will allow for age in the case of younger Boys, 
and will also recommend meritorious Candidates for Free N 

The HEAD-MAsTeER can provide for Candidates from a distance during the Examination. 

The Midsummer Term begins on May 1. 


M4AtLtYERN Cc OLLEG E 
The } NEXT TERM will beg begin ¢ on Monday, May 3. 


[SLE OF WIGHT COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will commence at Nine o'clock on Friday, April 30. 
Ilead-Master—Rev. F. PENTREATH, D.D. 


wil particulars from J. W. FARDELL, Secretary, Cambrian House Offices, Ryde, Isle of 
Wizh 


Dover COLLEGE.—Board, £46 6s. Tuition, from Thirteen 


hteen Guineas. The NEXT TERM will commence on April 21.—Apply to the 
Rev. W M.A., the Head Master ; or W. Kyockrn, Esq., the Honorary Secretary. 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared ‘or Civil and Military Examinations. 
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Liverpool Street. Head-Master—Rev. W. AULMACK, M.A. 
BOYS of all ages educated for ordinary pursuits or any particular Examination. 


ial arrangement for those under Ten. School-house and grounds of exceptional 
healthi thiness and beauty. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks.—Additional Buildings, com- 


prising Class-rooms, Studies, &c., will be ready for next Term, commencing May 4.— 
For entrance, apply to the Rev. E. Sc ‘MERS, Tead-Master. 


OURNEMOUT I.—CHELTENHAM HOUSE “(facing the 

—J. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives a limited number of 
BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYs, to Prepare for the Public Schools or for general 
Edueation.—Full particulars and pre »spectus on application. 


DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCK W ELL, late Head-Master of 


Taunton Colleze School, and Fellow of New Colleze, Oxford, takes a few Boys as 
PUPILS.— Address, Stockton Rectory. near Rugby. 


INGSBRIDGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SOUTH DEVON. 
Head-Master—D. F. RANKING, M.A. Oxon. 
Second Master—J. A. SHEAL, M.A. Cantab. 
Three Exhibitions of £20 for Three Years. Inclusive Fees, £50. 
NEX TERM begins May 3. 


for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Morning and 


Afternoon CLASSES for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only. The NEXT TERM will 
begin on Monday, April 19.—57 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 


OURS, FRANCE.—Rey. C. DOWMAN, LL.B. (Mathema- 


tical Honours), late Tutor in Nobleman’s family, receives PUPILS for Woolwich. 
Sandhurst, and Line, vid Militia, Universities, and for General Education. Able staff ot 
Masters. Individual attention and careful moral supervision. Very successiul at late 
Examinations. Large house and pleasure grounds.— —Address, Beau Sdour. 


TING ALFRED'S SCHOOL, WANT! AGE, Berks. — 

An Ancient Foundation. Buildings spacious and modern, in a healthy district. 

Thorough EDUCATION for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, Fees moderate. Boys prepared 
for Commerce, the Professions, and the Universities. —Address, HEab- MASTER. 


TPHE GRANGE SCHOOL, EWE LL, Surrey.—Charterhouse ; ; 
FIRST SCHOLARSHIP. 1879.—Res’ dens English and Forejen Masters ; liberal diet ; 
Principal_C. D. ALEXANDER, M.A., Cambridge. 


pDeEtIC ATE BOYS.—Some Parents can recommend, as 


IVATE TUTOR, an Oxford Graduate. who receives. in a charming country ea 
a few GEN TLEMEN’S SONS requiring especial care.—Address, 8. B. M., Messrs. Deighton 


& Lo.. Worcester. 
and SCHOOL for INDIAN CHILDREN. 


healthy site ; moderate terms. 


OME 
Recommended by the Rev. Dr. J ae Biane, Head-Master of Rugby, and by Mrs. Jex- 
BuLAkKe.—Apply, 77 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 


HE Misses A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL for LITTLE 


P: gorse will RE-OPEN Tuesday, April 13, at 65 Kensington Gardens Square, Hyde 
‘ark, W. 


SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, at 3 Orchard Street, Portman 


Square.—The SUMMER TERM will begin on Monday, April 12, at 3.15 AM. Mr. 
Epwakp Baik and Mr. FRANCIS TURNER will be at home atter the 8th. 


T WIMBLEDON COMMON.—A LADY of Position wishes 

to recommend to Parents and Guardians a High-class EDUCATIONAL HOME, where 

some of her young relatives have been educated, and where they have enjoyed all the comforts 

of a refined home, combined with the highest educational advantages. She, as well as other 

Parents (who can also be referred to), cannot speak too highly of it. The Education is conducted 

entirely by eminent English and foreign Professors, assisted by resident Governesses. Only 

young ladies of good social position received.—Address, Hon. Mrs. S., H 399, Address and 
Inquiry Of Office. “ The Times ” Office, E.C. 


NGLISH ALPINE HOME.—T emporary or permanent 


* RESIDENTS are invited to join an English circle, in a villa situated in a locality 
called the most beautiful in the world. English and native Educational Establishment ad- 
30s.a week. Private port and splendid tishing.—Address, M. R., Clos 


ENGLAND to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 
ORIENT LINE. 


The following or other magnificent fuil-powered Steam Ships belonging to the ORIE} 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGA COMPANIES, are YORTNIGHT 


Adelaide, —?~— bourne, and Sydney, taking Passengers at through rate: 
ugh rates to all the principal port 
Tons. H.P. T 
ACONCAGUA. 4,105 600 TIGURTA 4868" 
AZO 3670 LUSITANIA 3,825 550 
COTOPAXI 4,023 5,336 1,000 

ELDER 4,152 


‘These Vessels are 
on none Se for long Ocean voyages, and are fitted with every 


trom 14 Guineas 


For further lars to the Mana, f the Line, F. G \. 
e ine REEN & CO., and ANDER- 


ENTS CATALOGUE, 


New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 


scribing several hundred varieties of WATCILES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e, 


will be forwarded free on application at 


61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


KNIVES, 


when strongly 


FORKS, 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SU SIL ER 
SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished from Silver. 


and SPOONS 
REAL NICKEL SILVER, 


With ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Best Quality Strongly Plated. 


Table Forks 


‘Table Spoons... 
Dessert Forks .. 

Dessert Spoons . e 
Tea Spoons ...... 


Fiddle or | Bead King's or 
Old Silver. | or Thread. Shell. 
| £8. £ 
1100 210 250 
1100 210 250 
120 190 1no 
190 1110 
100 120 


A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert, 173. 


| TeaSpoons, 12s. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Handles screwed or riveted. 


The Blades are all of the finest Steel. 

Ivory Handles. per Dozen 
ditto ditto ” 

3 ditto ditto to ” 

4 ditto ditto ” 
ditto fine ditto ditto .. 

4 ditto ditto, extra large ” 

4 ditto ditto, African .. ” 

4 ditto Silver Ferules .. 


| Table Knives. Dessert Knives.{ Carvers. 

s. d. per Pairs. d. 
12 6 9 6 
16 6 2 0 
18 6 13 6 
24 0 18 0 76 
32 0 21 0 » 9 0 
36 0 26 0 ws 
40 0 32 0 » B6 
40 0 32 15 0 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station. Samples at above rates post free. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &e. 


CATALOGUES, containing 850 


Illustrations, post free. 


URNISH YOUR 


liberal, Cash Prices ; no Extra Charcze fo: 
Illustrated priced C atalozue, with Terms, pos 


HOUSE or 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE 


APARTMENTS 
SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
Larze, useful Stock to select from. 


n. 
ree._248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


and 19,20,and 21 Morwell Street, W.C, Established 1562, 


8 2 


TURKISH PASTILS. 
“Through all my travels few things astonished me more than seeing the beauties of the 


harem smoking Narghileé sat Stamboul. 


After smoking, a sweet, aromatic lozenge or pastil is 
used by them, which is said to impart an odour of flowers to the breath. 


I have never seen 


these breath lozenges but once in Europe, and that was at PIESSE & LUBIN’s shop in Bond 


Street.”—Lady W. MontTacv. 
n boxes, 2s. 


: by post, 2s. 2d. 


2 NEW BOND STREE T, LONDON. 


RARE and 


PRECIOUS PERFUMES. 


Three Thousand varieties of Scents. Refined Soaps, Sachets, Odorous Waters, Ladies’ 
Toilet Requisites, Pomades, Oils, Hair \\ ashes, Dentifrices, Cologne, Complimentary and 


Wedding Presents, Fountains, &¢ 


Descriptive ILLUSTR ATE D CATALOGUES, post free to all applicants. 


PIESSE & LUBIN, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


PEARS’ 
[TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


= ‘The most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” Professor Eras- 
mus WILSON, F.R.S. Vide ‘ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine.”—A. & F. PEARS, 
£o 1p Makers, by Appointment, to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers every where. 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s 


Hospital for the Skin, Mr, Jonn MILTon, 
writes, in his important work on “ The 
Hygiene of the Skin” (Published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly) : 


“ After fifteen years’ careful trial, in 
many hurdreds of eases, both in hospi- 
tal and private practice, I have no hesi- 
tation in giving my verdict to the effect 
that nothing has proved so benefici»! to 
the Skin as PEARS’ TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. I have excellent reason to think 
it is the best, because 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


“It isthe purest Soap that is made, 
an opinion not only attested bi the late 
Mr. Srantry, by Professor Erasmcs 
Wiison, and by the late Dr. Titpury 
Fox, but vouched for by the strictness 
of chemical analysis. So effectually has 
the process of purification been carried 
oui, that this Soap may be used even to 
a surface abraded by Eczema.” 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 


SOAP. 


“T always use it myself and recom- 
mend to my patients PEARS’ TRANS- 
PARENT SOAP, in preference to any 
other, as being more free from excess of 
alkali and other impurities prejudicial 
to the skin.”—The late eminent Sur- 
geon, Mr. JAMES STARTIN. Sold every- 


where. 

By Appointment, Soap Makers to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 91 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 


PORTUGAL.—PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


A Portuguese light Wine without brandy 


: Is a White Wine made 


from Rhine Vines transplanted into Portugal. Possesses more 
character and fulness than other licht wines, largely consumed in 
Portugal, does not deteriorate when uncorked, makes an agreeable 
and wholesome Summer Drink, combines particularly wel! with alt 
a#rated waters, and makes a delicious cup without addition of 


liqueurs. 


Maintains its character in all climates, and is a cheap 


wine. Of Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdum. 


Lots 110 and 111.—Lot 110, Very Soft OLD PALE 
SHERRY, at 30s. ; and Lot 111, Very Soft OLD OLOROSO SOLERA, Pale Gold, at 


33s. per dozen. Sherries of the old style, mellowed by age, very soft, and entirely free from 
the fieriness which has been so detri 1 to the ption of Sherry. These exception- 
ally large lots are placed in the hands of the Association for forced realization, and are offered 
to the public while on the Special Lot List at greatly reduced prices, instead of being sold by 
Auction. 


THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE WINE ASSOCIATION (Limited), 10 and 12 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. (removed from 446 Strand). 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD and 
Sui 


Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Wane ater Service in th the Hotel. = 


BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


EUGEN E CLICQUOT S OLD CHAMPAGNE— 
wo generations’ experienee of this celebrated Wi 8 
Stree treet, London, to recommcud it as the best for Eugland: Ladi, and the Colonies 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, ENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


13 ST. JAMES’S 
Ciry Maysion Hovse E.C, 


Distinctive Features. 


CREDIT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of age. 


EN noy™ ENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
aspecified age. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
Bonus. 


The REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Qu uinquennial Division in January 1877 (amoun penounting 
to ee O14) averaged 50 per Cent., and the CASH BONUS 30 per Cent., on the Premiums pai 
in the five years. 


The NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS by = take place in Jannary 1882, and Persons who 
effect NEW POLICIES before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one 
yeur’s additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 

Report, 1879. 


The Fifty-fifth Annual Report, and the latest Balance Sheets rendered to the Board of 
‘Trade, ean be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances eifected in all parts of the World. 


JOUN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
"He AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL £1,000,000.. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
IfEAD OrFIcE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Soniew: Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Kong 


Current A counts are kept at the Tlead in on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Dep JOSits 1 for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 percent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice - Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued atthe eurrent exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
ex! — charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or ‘sent for collection. 
; aud Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loa nd the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


$ en. 
Int erest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description “of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
pense J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


3EST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
7 ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, by the courtesy 


of the French Gov ernment, is now SOLD in PARIS at the Bureau of the 
REGIE GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-oz. and 2-0z. Packets, at the rate of 
12 francs per Ib. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing ten. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
ie THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1873.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
¢ G uaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


APOLLINARIS WATE 
; “THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


TEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 


Signature, “LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 
Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Propeleters, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London ;_ and Export Vilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 


the World. 
DDINNEFORD'S M: AGNESI A, pure 5 Solution is the best 
remedy for Acidity of the 8 Gout, and Indigestion. 


DINNEFO ORD'S MAGNESIA. —The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


page 490 of this day’s “ Saturday Review.” 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
comatnrs 8S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, postage free on 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S mer be ob tained, 
with ny least ible delay. by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANC EB ene 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the ie 
_ Mudie’ Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Ch id 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for APRIL will be 
published on WEDNESDAY, April 21st. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


On Thursday, the 15th inst. 2s. 6d. 


(THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
CONTENTS: 
1, THE ROADS AND WAYFARING LIFE IN ENGLAND DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. IT. By Dr..JUSSERAND. 
2. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: VI. MARLBOROUGH. 
3. THE DEATH OF ARNKEL. By EpMusp W. Goss. 
4. MIRACLE PLAYS. 
5. ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTIONS. 
6, FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. By Taowas Harpy. 
7. RUSSIA. 
8. JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS. 
9. THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
10. SELECTED BOOKS. 


C. KEGAN PavL & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 
(THE RUSSIANS IN THE EAST, on their way to India: 


being a series of Reviews of Un ublished . Authorities now pearing in THE EAST, 
a devoted to the interests of the Medite: can Powers ‘and Communities. 
Price 3d. 121 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MDLE-CLASS SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—See THE 
BUILDER for Views, Plans, &e.—View and Plan of St. Enoch Station and Fae. 
Glasgow—French Contemporary Architecture—Italian View of Restora re Practice of Sur- 
veying—Polye ehromatic Decoration—Furniture of Houses—The Study of the Fine Arts— 
Threatened Pyramids—Islington,&c. 4d.; by post, 4jd. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET. 
NOW OPEN. 
From 
Subscription to the Circulating { 


Subscription to all the Club Privileges, available for both Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and comprising Reading, Writing, Smoking, and New: GUINEAS 
Rooms, a Reference Library, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, &c. ........ 3 


Snbseription to all the Club Privileges as above, together with 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ..... 


_Fuller details ofs St ut cription | on application to the SECRETARY. 


ATU RDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of TIE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
74, 75,771, and 1,027 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


} EWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 

ae happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
plication. 
“ean SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 

London : STEEL & Jones, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—PRIZE ESSAY. 
The Academical Board will award a Prize of Ten Guineas, together with the Gold 
Medal of the College, for the best ESSAY on the following subject : “ Middle-Class Education 
in England : its Infivence on Commercial Pursuits.” The i may now be i 
of the SEcRETARY, Trinity College, London, W. 
THE NEW METAPHYSIC. 
1.—THOUGHT. 


TPIve and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


By Suapworrn H. Hopesoy. 8vo. 16s. 


2.—ACTION. 


PPHE THEORY of PRACTICE : an Ethical 


Enquiry. By the same Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
3.—SYSTEM. 


PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 
By the same Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Post 8vo. with 22 Plans of Sieges and Battles, 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT SKETCH of the PENINSULAR WAR. Intended 


chiefly for the use of Candidates for the Military By WALTER W. 
NorTucort, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London : EpwarD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
(THE COMPLETE WORKS of Dr. CHANNING, 848 pp. 


sent carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom : Single copy, Is. 4d. ; 10 copies, £1; 
120 copies, £5.— Address, Rev. R. SPEARS, 19 Mornington Road, Bow Road, London. May also 
be had at all SmirH & SON’s Bookstalls, and of all Booksellers. 


Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 9d. 
How WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the Senate, 
andthe Bench. By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Jun., HOLDSWORTH, EWALD, &c. 


“*How We are Governed’ is a work which ought to be in the possession of every intelligent 
man.” —Manchester Courier. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Just published, with 4 Illustrations (1 Coloured), 2s. 6d. 


[HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN: a Popular Essay. 
By Jutivs ALTHAUS, M.D. 


“ Admirably illustrated........The whole subject is treated in a very masterly manner, 
I be ‘welcome alike 80 the surgeon and the general reader.” —Academy. 


London : LonemMans & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 53. 
(THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT; and other Poems. 
By James THomson (“B.V.") 


“The admirers of Leopardi, of Shelley, of Richter’s ‘Mream’........may be i: 
know of a remarkable poem lately published........‘The Vity of Dreadful t.” _eaarage” 


London: REEVES & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea amount, according | supply required. All 
the best New ks, English, French, and n, 

w ith Lists of New Publications, gratis and i 
A Clearance Cetalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at nit Reduced Prices may 


had a ication 
BUSTH'S CHUREON'S ; HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
207 Regent Stet, near the Poly techni 


ly. crown 8vo. p) 
(THE CATHO LIC. CHURCH a MODERN SOCIETY. By 
his Eminence Henry EpwArD, Cardinal MANNING. 
“The Cerdinal’s letter is a reply to on the influence of the 
pography 


olic Church in Irelund.......... ‘The brochure is 
of good taste in the ty 


London : CecIL Brooks & CO., 12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, for a constant succession of the Best New Books, ONE GUINEA per annum and upwards, 


commencing at any date. 


SPECIMEN LIST OF BOOKS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 
> This LIST will serve to indicate the Character of the whole Collection, which now comprises considerably 


Lirk of THE Prince Consort; by Sir Theodore Martin. 
Lire anp Work or St. Patt, by Canon Farrar. 
MEMorns OF MADAME DE Remusat. 

Lerrens or CHARLES DICKENS. 

Tue QUEEN ANNk, by J. H. Burton. 
Live AND Work or MARy CARPENTER. 

or Puinip P. CARPENTER. 

Across THe Rocky Mouyratns, by Isabella Bird. 

IN A SNEAK-Box, by H. N. Bishop. 

INS OF THE by Lady A. Brunt. 
SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE East, by Mrs. Brassey. 
Rounp THE WORLD IN S1x Montus, by Lt.-C.1. Bridges. 
‘Tue Risk oF THE HuGuENOTs, by H. V. Baird. 
LorD BEACONSFIELD: a Study from the German. 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HI3 CONTEMPORARIES, 
by Richard Wagner. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD Actor, by Fred Belton. 
Lire oF MapamME BONAPARTE, by Eugéne L. Didier. 
Lire or Sir JAMES BRooKE, by Spens-r -t. John, 
Live or Henny THOMAS BUCKLE, by A. H. Huth, 
Cyprus 4s I Saw Ir ix 1879, by Sir S. W. Baker. 
JUNGLE Lire Ix Inpia, by V. Ball. 

Six MONTHS AT THE CapE, by R. M. Ballantyne. 
From Eevrr To PALESTINE, by S. C. Bartlett. 

Cory’s GuIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH HisTory. 

Lire or Erasmus DARWIN, by Charles Darwin, 
Memorr oF Count AGENOR DE GASPARIN. 
ConrEMPORARY Portratrs, by E. de Pressensé, 
ALoSE AMONG THE ZuLUS, by a Plain Woman, 
WANDERINGS IN Persta, by T. S. Anderson. 

A Trip To BoERLAND, by R. J. Atcherley. 

THE TRANSVAAL OF To-Day, by Alfred Aylward. 
Our VisiT To by Mrs. J.C M. Ayusley. 
Miran RevisiTep, by Captain Burton. 

‘TRAVELS IN ARABIA, Eoypt, &c., by Mrs. Burton, 
Our FuTuReE Hicnway, by Commander Cameron. 
WITH THE BALKAN ARMIES, by J. C. Fife-Cookson. 
LiFe 1N AsIATIC TURKEY, by Rev. E. J. Davis. 

Lire ty by Samuel Phillips Day. 

Burrish Cyprus, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Frozen ASIA: MODERN SIBERIA, by C. H. Eden. 
tN EASTERN France, by M. B. Edwards, 
Woman's Worru AND Work, by W. H. D. Adams. 
Tre ConstrruTion, by Sheldon Amos, 
ANGLERS’ EVENINGS, by Various Writers. 

Free LAND, by Arthur Arnold. 

Tne Licnur oF Asta: a Poem, by Edwin Arnold. 
Economic Srupres, by Walter Bagehot. 

ON BULGARIAN AF¥atrs, by the Marquis of Bath. 
Lr¥ssons FROM MY MASTERS, by Dr. Bayne. 

CHRO ICLES OF NO-MAN’s LAND, by F. Boyle. 

Tue A. D.C. by F. C. Burnand. 

CanpD Essays AND TABLE TALK, by ‘ Cavendish.’ 
NAvTIONAL MUSIC OF THE WORLD, by H. F. Chorley. 
ENGLAND UNDER BEACONSFIELD, by P. W. Clayden. 
Pen SKETCHES.—THE AMATEUR POACHER. 
DEFENCE OF GREATER Briraty, by Captain Colomb, 
THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING, by William Day. 
Earty MAN IN BRITAIN, by W. Boyd. Dawkins. 
Kerrit Jounston'’s Descriptive GEOGRAPHY. 
Essays FROM THE NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
OVER THE WarTER, by M. Betham-Edwards. 
Oxronrp UNIvErsiry SERMONS, by Dr. Abbott. 

Per Crecem aD Lucem, by Rev. T. W. Allies. 

A DereNnce oF PuiLosopuic Dovst, by A. J. Balfour. 
OriGin or LAWS or NATURE, by Sir E. Beckett. 
Hvtsean Lectures, by Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 
CALDERWOOD'S RELATIONS OF MIND AND BRAIN. 
Jesus oF NAZARETH, by Edward Clodd. 

8 HAND Book To THE New Edition. 
THE G SIS OF EvIL: Sermons, by Samuel Cox. 
DisGvises: a Drama, by Augusta Webster. 

‘THE TRADE OF THE WORLD, by Robert G. Webster. 
‘Tnr MAsrers OF GENRE PAINTING, by F. Wedmore. 
CHILD Live IN Pross, by J. G. Whittier. 

Witb LIFE IN A SOUTHERN CouNTY.—HARK AWAY. 


Aw Avsrrattan Herorse, by R. M. Prior. 
ARCHIBALD MALMAISON, by Julian Hawthorne. 
A BELFAGURED Cry, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
A TRAMP ABnoaD, by Mark Twain. 
BROTHER AND SISTER.——CALLED TO THE RESCUB. 
CAPTAIN Havertry’s CAREW. 
CHILDREN'S CHILDREN.—-CLAUDE BRANCA’S PROMISE. 
Countess DAPHNE.——Covustn HENRY, by A. Trollope. 
Donna Quixore, by Justin McCarthy.——Byg-Worps. 
A Doverinc HEART, by Annie Keary.—CoNFIDENCE. 
A Dreamer, by Katharine Wylde. —-Davip 
Tur Ecotsr, by George 
A Foo.'s 
For A Dream's SAKE.——For HER DEAR SAKE, 
From GENERATION TO GENERATION.—HAWORTH’S. 
‘THE Greatest Hetress IN ENGLAND.—HIGH SPIRITS. 
Honon CARMICHAEL.——GREENE FERNE FARM. 
Hecu Heron, Cua. Cu., by Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
Is THE SWEET Spring by Mrs. Maequoid. 


more than One Million Volumes, 


Sister Dora: a Biography, by ~~ Lonsdale, 
Masson's Lire OF Miurox. Vol. VI. 

Royat WIrxpsor, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
HAMILTON'S MEMORIALS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
ITALY AND HER INVADERS, by Tvom»s Hodgkin. 
THe Lire or CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 

Desert Lire IN THE SouDAN, by B. E. Falkonberg. 
Five YEARS IN MINNEsOoTA, by Maurice Farrar. 
CHINA TO BuRMARH, by Captain W. Gill. 
ADVENTURES IN MANY LANDS, by Parker Gillmore. 
Ripe THROUGH HOSTILE AFRICA. 
FourTEEN MONTHS IN CANTON, by Mrs. Gray. 

Lire or Rev. Dr. Durr, by Kev. George Smith. 
REPRESENTATIVE STaTEsMEN, by A. C. Ewald. 

Lirg OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, from Original MSS. 
Bunyan, by James Antnony Froude. 

Lire or W. E. GLADsToNE, by G. Barnett Smith. 
GRoOSART'S REPRESENTATIVE NONCONFORMISTS. 

THE O1D R&GIME IN Paris, by Lady C. Jackson. 
PassaGeEs FRoM CuurcH Hisrory, by J. D. Jenkins. 
Lire or CHARLES LEVER, by W. J. Fitzpatrick. 
FRANCE SINCE THE First Empire, by J. Macdonell. 
Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Robert Mackenzie. 
Srorres oF CATZEDRAL CITIES, by Mrs. Marshall. 
TRAVELS IN Syria, &c., by Dr. and Madame Helfer. 
THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD, by James Hingston. 
Twensty YEARS IN CONNAUGHT, by Mrs. Houstoun. 
In TENTS IN THE TRANSVAAL, by Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Our AUSTRALIAN Covstvs, by James Inglis. 

INGLIS’s SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRONTIER. 
Wuat I Saw IN KAFFIRLAND, by Sir 8, Lakeman. 

A Rive IN Eeyrt, by W. J. Loftie. 

Tue & THE BuririsH Frontiers, by T. J. Lucas, 
Journey THROUGH KHorassan, by Col. MacGregor. 
Herat, by Colonel G. B. Mulleson. 

BULGARIA SINCE THE War, by J. G. Minchin. 
Murruy’s SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE Far WEST. 
ENGLAND, by 4. H. 8. E-cott. 

CoLLecreD Verses, by Violet Fane. 

INDIAN FINANCE, by Henry Fawcett. 

In KENT WITH CHARLES DickENs, by Thomas Frost. 
Lectures on SourH Arrica, by J. A. Froude. 
Essays IN FINANCE, by Robert Giffen, 

GLEANINGS OF Past YEARS, by W. E. Gladstone. 
GLENNY’s YEAR'S WORK IN GAKDEN AND GREENHOUSE, 
New Poems, by Edmund W. Gosse. 

GERMANY PAsT AND Piresent, by Rev. S. Baring Gould, 
GREEN’s GEOGRAPHY OF THE BritisH ISLANDS, 
PicrURES OF THE Past, by Francis H. Grundy. 
HELLENICA: Es:ays, edited by Evelyn Abbott, 

Tue Dzap Hanp, by Sir Arthur Hobhonse. 

WorkK AMONGST WORKING MEN, by Ellice Hopkins, 
KINGSTON’S STORIES OF SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. 
LETTERS OF PLINY THE YQUNGER, by J. D. Lewis. 
MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, by W. L. Lindsay. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF LorD MINTO IN INDIA, 
SERMONS TO NAVAL Capers, by Rev. J. N. Dalton. 
Fosst, MEN, by J. W. Daw-on. 

HOMILETICAL Lecrures, edited by Dr. Ellicott. 

THE CHEMISTY OF CREATION, by Robert Ellice. 
DARWINISM AND OTHER Essays, by John Fiske. 

Tue MANLINESS OF CuRist, by Thomas Hughes, 
Tue Crayri-H, by T. H. Huxley. 

In PHrILosopHy. by William Knight. 

Canon Lippon’s UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

Is Lire Worth Living ? by W. H. Mallock. 


HOvusE ARCHITECTURE, by ‘J. J. Stevenson. 

CRADLE LAND OF ARTS AND CREEDS, by C. J. Stone. 
LirrLe CoMEDIEs, by Julian Sturgis. 

A Srupy OF SHAKESPEARE, by A. C. Swinburne. 
WokKHOUSE VISITING, by Louisa Twining. 
Cersuwayo's DutcuMAN, by Cornelius Vijn. 

BERLIN UNDER THE NEw Empire, by H. Vizetelly. 
ENGLISH MInsTERs, by E. C. Mackenzie Walcott. 
WiIsk’s FACTS AND FALLACIES OF MODERN PROTECTION. 


In Two Years’ TimE.—~Drirrep TOGETHER. 

Jerr BricGs’s Love Story, by Bret Harte. 

JOAN THE MAID, by Mrs. Charles.—HEn10T's CHOICE. 
Tue LAUGHING MILL.——LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
LrrrLe Miss PrRimrose.——LOYAL AND LAWLESS, 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC.——MADGE DUNRAVEN. 
Boxum, by Miss Yonge.—Mary Browne, 
Mavup Linpen’s Lovers. MARTHA AND Mary. 
Mrs. Denys oF Core, by Holme Lee.—Motty Bawn, 
My Lawnp or Bevtag, by Mrs. Leith Adams. 

My Lorps or STrRoGvUE, by Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Narcissus, by Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter.—MonksForD. 
ORLANDO, by Clementina Black.——MILEs HARLING. 
SQuarRE CIRCcLE,——THE PARSON 0’ DuUMFORD. 
A Pink WEDDING—MoLLY CAREW.—ORANGE LILY. 
Poor Wispom’s CHANCE.——MURIEL BERTRAM. 
Post Hasrs! by R. M. Ballantyne.——Prince HvuGo. 
THE QUEEN OF THE MEADOW, by Charles Gibbon. 
Roperick CovusiNs.—Poor Papa. 


Lire or Bishop WILBERFORCE. Vol. I. 

Memoirs oF EDWARD AND CATHERINE STANLEY. 
THE WoORTHIES OF SCIENCE, by Dr. Stoughton. 
MEMOIRS OF CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TalIrT. 
History or Own Tins, by Justin McCarthy. 
Eanty YEARS OF CALVIN, by Rev. T. McCrie. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRINCE METTERNICH. 

Memorr oF Bishop Mi_MA\N, by his Sister. 
NORDENSKIOLD'’S ARCTIC VOYAGES. 

VoYAGES TO THE CorEA, by Ernest Oppert. 

THe Great Fur LAND, by H. M. Robinson. 

On TRECK IN THE TRANSVAAL, by Harriet A. Roche, 
Lire oF LorD PALMERSTON. New Edition. 

THe HUGUENOTS OF THE DISPERSION, by R. L. Poole. 
POLITICIANS OF THE Day, by T. Wemyss Reid. 

‘THE EMPEROR JULIAN, by G. H. Rendall. 

HistTory OF THE British Turr, by James Rice. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Lire or BtsHor SeLwyy, by Rev. H. W. Tucker. 
SENIOR’s CONVERSATIONS WITH EMINENT MEN. 

THE GOVERMENT or M. Tuiers, by Jules Simon. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF Bacon, by James Spedding. 
STANHOPE'S LIFE OF Pirr. New Edition. 

A TOUR IN THE UNITED Srares, by W. Saunders. 

A NOOK IN THE APENNINES, by Leader Scott. 

THE BLACK Forest, by L. G. Séguin. 

TRAVEL AND TROUT IN THE ANTIPODES, by W. Senior. 
MApDAGAscar, by Rev. James Sibree. 

Our Home 1x Cyprus, by Mrs. Scott-Stevenson, 
TRAVELS IN THE CEVENNES, by R. L. Stevenson, 

A CAMPAIGN IN KAFIRLAND, by F. N. Streatfield, 

A Few MONTHS IN New GUINEA, by O, Stone. 

Live AND LETTERS OF JANE TAYLOR, by Mrs, Knight. 
JOAN OF ARC, by Janet Tuckey. 

A Suort Hisroxy or Inp1A, by J. T. Wheeler. 
MEwMotIr OF MARQUESS WELLESLEY, by W. M. Torrens. 
THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

GUIENNE: an Autumn Tour, by Algernon Taylor. 
Nores oF A TOUR IN AMERICA, by Hussey Vivian. 
Tue Happy VALLEY: Kashmir, by W. Wakefield. 
Tour IN 1827, by the Marchioness of Westminster. 
Rorama & British Guiana, by J. Boddam-Whetham. 
My CHIEF AND I 1N NATAL, by Atherton Wylde. 
Story OF THE Lire OF SiR DAVID WILKIE. 

HIsTORY OF THE ZULU WAR, by A. Wilmot. 

HODGE AND His FRIEND, by Richard Jefferies, 
LETTERS ABOUT Birps, by Rev. F. O. Morris. 

THe Ope or Lire, by Lewis Morris. 

SELECTED CORRESPONDENCE OF MACVEY NAPIER. 
THe Munster Circuit, by J. R. O'Flanagan, 

Joun Keats: a Study, by Frances M. Owen, 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS, by Lady Pollock. 
LANCASHIRE MEMORIES, by Louisa Potter. 

Ten LECTURES ON ArT, by Edward J. Poynter. 
QUAKER ANECDOTES, edited by R. Pike. 

Days AND NiGuTs IN Lonpon, by J. E. Ritchie. 
Notes oN SOME OF TURNER'S DRAWINGS, by J. Ruskin. 
Ruskin’s Nores on 8. PRouT AND W. Hunt. 
Rvssta AND ENGLAND FROM 1876 TO 1880. 

Russta BerorE & AFTER THE WaR. From the German. 
Dr. MARTINEAU'S Hours ov THOUGHT. 

Tue Emorions, by Dr. McCosh. 

Canon Moziry's PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 

Practica Po.iticaL Economy, by Bonamy Price. 
RovuGH Ways MADE SMoorng, by R. A. Proctor. 

IN THE BEGINNING, by R. H. Sandys. 

ScotcH SERMONS IN 1880, 

CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, by Herbert Spencer. 
Worp, Work, AND WILL, by Archbishop Thomson, 
Rest AWHILE: Addresses, by Dean Vaughan. 
WATSON’S SCIENCE TRACHINGS IN LIVING NATURE. 
Six SERMONS ON DANTE, by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
Paris HERSELF AGAIN, by G. A. Sala. 

Don GARCIA IN ENGLAND, by G. W. Sandys. 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY, by the Duke of Someyset, 
SKETCHES IN THE HUNTING FIELD, by A. E. T. Watson. 


Tne Roor oF ALL Evit.—HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 
SancTa CHRISTINA.—SEALED BY A Kiss.—PROBATION. 
SEBASTIAN STROME, by Julian Hawthorne.——SIsTEr. 
Sir GIBBIE, by George MacDonald.——No SURRENDER. 
Tue Srory or BARBARA, by M. E. Braddon. 
STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE STUDIO. 

A SYLVAN QUEEN.—THE SEAMY SIDE.—SHADRACH. 
THe TAPEstRY Room, by Mrs. Molesworth. 

TuHREE Recruits, &c., by Joseph Hatton. 

Two Women, by Georgiana M. Craik.——Sm Jonn. 
VIVIAN THE BEAUTy.——A WAYWARD WoMAN. 

WEIRD Sisters, by Richard Dowling. 

THE WHITE MoNtTH.——WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 

A Woman's PATIENCE, by Emma J. Worboise. 

A YEAR IN PESHAWUR, by L. R. Trevelyan. 

Youne Lorp PeENRITH.—-WOLFERN CHACE, 

TRIED BY FIRE.——STRATHROWAN.—-TOM SINGLETON. 
Youxe Mrs. JARDINE, by Mrs. Craik. 

KINGs IN EXILE.— POET AND PEER, by Hamilton Aidé. 


AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR APRIL. 


Fresh Copies 7s all the leading BOOKS of the SEASON continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the leading Publishers for an abundant supply of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


All the Books in Circulation in MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by every Subscriber to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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April 10, 1880.] 


The Saturday Review. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 
VOLS. IIT. and IV. of of ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. Dixon. Second Edition, Svo. 80s. Completing the Work. 


“ Readers of al ses wil) feel a genuine regret to think that these voiumes contain the last 
of Mr. sa and lively sketches of English history.”—A thenceum. 


CONVERSATIONS with DISTINGUISHED 


PERSONS during !}e SECOND EMPIRE, 1860 to 1863. By the late NASSAU 
W. SENIOn. Exited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Smpson. 2 vols. 30s. 
“ A book whic’: is uzhout entertaining and instructive.” —Saturday Keview. 


THE VILLAGE of PALACES; or, Chronicles 


of Chelsea. by toe Rey. A. G. L’EsrranGr, Author of “ The Life of the 


Rev. W. Harness,’ Xe, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. (Next week. 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1880, Under th» Especial Patronage of HER Masesry. Corrected by the 


Nobility. Forty- 


uth Edition, royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, boun’, 


iit edges, 31s. 6d. 


NEVY AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
POET and PEER. By Hamizton Aine, 


Author of “ Penrnidocke,” &c. 3 vols. 


THREE RE iC RUITS, and the GIRLS THEY 
LEFT BENIN! By JoserH Hatron. 3 vols. 


Mr. Hatton's new + likely to become very popular, for it t: stirring incidents: 
riatiul love cht and a most interesting Whitehall Review. 


FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary Cecm, 


Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An unusually interest.ug story. Maty of the characters are admirably drawn.”—Post. 


LILY of the VALLEY. By Mrs. Ranporrn, 
Author of "Ge entianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
* A very pretty and 


ic tale.” E: 


A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of 


Rachel's Secrit,.” &e. 3 vols, 
“ A picturesque and very pleasing story.”"—A thenceum. 


WORKS BY M. ERNEST RENAN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, Is. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Authorised English Translation. 


8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE APOSTLES. 


Translated from the Original French. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 
THE BOOK OF NABATHAAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


An Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the Shemitic 
Nations in the History of Civilization. 


Translated from the French. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 
IN FRANCE. 


Translated from the Second French Edition. 


Crown 8yvo. cloth, 9s. 


SAINT PAUL. 


Translated from the French. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lioner S. Beate, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pages, with 100 Plates, 
price 21s. strongly bound. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1879. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, 
as Illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Lz PaGr RENOvP. 
Uniform with Professor Max Milller’s Hibbert Lectures. 
WI Hi tta Street, Covent G 
LLIAMS Bessie t, Covent Garden, London; and 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


LADY JACKSON’S NEW WORK. 


THE OLD REGIME: Court, Salons, and 


Theatres. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady ps ren Author of “Old 
Paris,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 6 Portraits, 24s. 

“ The authoress has suceceded very well. more in rtraits of the 
chief characters who appear on the s of high life as Gepketed sa r pages. These personal 
sketches are admirable in their stren: of outline, evoking from tive depths of the past the 
very men and women who played * the fantastic tricks before high heaven’ which ended ir 
the terrible Revolution.”—Globe. 


DR. BRANDES'S 


LORD BEACONSFIELD; his Life, Character, 


and Works: a Critical Study. Translated by Mrs. GeorGESTuRGE. Demy 
8vo. 10s, 6d. 


BY M. HENRY HAVARD. 


THE HEART of HOLLAND. By Henry 


Havanrp, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee,” &c. 
by Mrs. CASHEL Hogy. Demy 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 
“*The Heart of Holland’ stands the best test to which a book of bony can he Rh me Bg It 
raises in the reader _a strong desire to follow in the footsteps of the author........ 
reached the end of M. Havard's volume before we had got out our ae our enna tong on 
our Baedeker, and planned another trip to Holland.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MONTHYON PRIZE NOVEL, “SANS FAMILLE.” 


NO RELATIONS. By Hecror Mator. 
Translated by the Author of * Hogan, M.P.,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ An extremely fascinating story, written with wategsing Seren force, and as full of genuine 
athos as of graceful and delicate pa beonvecs this nove fully’ deserves the honour that 
has n done it.”"—Biackwood’s Magazin 
No Relations’ gained M. Malot the Monthyon Prize of —P and deserved to gain it. 
Itisa story consistently excellent in all its a features.""—Sauturday Review. 


HONOR CARMICHAEL. By 


A. Durr, Author of “ Virginia: a Roman Sketch.” 2 vols. crown Svo. 


TWO WOMEN. By Geronrcrana M. Crarx. 


| 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Dorothy’s character is so charming that by itself it wou'd be sufficient to give Miss Craik’s 
story a high place ons the novels of the day ; and Soe are other characters besides, which, 
though not equally important, are yet very cleverly drawn."’—Saturday Keview. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Third Edition now ready, demy 8vo. —_ — a Facsimile, and an Index, 
price 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HOME.” 


Now ready, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 


HODGE and HIS MASTERS. RIcHARD 


Author of The Gamekeeper at Home,” ** Life in a Southern: 
County,” ‘‘ The Amateur Poacher,” “‘ Greene Ferne F: 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MARTHA and MARY. 2 vols. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just ready, large post 8vo. with Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth, 12s, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, 
POLITICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, R. Ss. 


the “ Africa” Volume in “ Stanford's Com and Tra 


wor! p! principles in the 


eography, not only useful as a text-book for colleges and hi; 
schools, or as handy reference book, but to a large extent very inte resting reading. It) 
fitting memorial of young and eager geographer, who did m\ and promised ae 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


lished, crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 
A GLOSSARY of the ESSEX DIA LECT. By Ricwarp 
STEPHEN CHARNOCK, Ph.D., 
London : TRUBNER & Co., Ledgate. E.c. 
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[April 10, 1880, 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA.” 


SOPHOCLES, Vol. II. With Commentary. By 


F. A. Patey, M.A., Editor of “ ZEschylus,” &c. &c. Containing Electra, | 
Trachiniae, Philoctetes, and Ajax. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “CAMDRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES.” 


THE AGAMEMNON of AESCHYLUS. 


With Notes and Introduction. By F. A. Patey, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES.” 


THE EUTHYPHRO of PLATO. With Notes 


and Introduction. By G. H. Wetts, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 33. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of 


Choice Latin Poetry, from Nevius to Boétthius, with Notes, by the Rev. 
F. Sr. JouN THACKERAY, Assistant-Masier, Eton College. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised, lémo. red edges, 4s. Gd. 


DAILY LESSONS on the LIFE of OUR 


LORD on EARTH. in the Words of the Evangelists. With a short Exposition, 
arranged for Reading in the Hortsehoid. By G. J. Cowney-Brown, M.A., 
Rector of Sarum St. Kdmund, 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, 21s. [Vow ready. 

“ Mr. Cowley-Brown has executed his task respec tably and usefully, and his readings might 
very well serve, if expanded a little, as sermons fur eral congregations, and is no little 
gain to the clergy to get nearly six hundred ioe nilies to ther hand in a single work 

Church Times. 


New Edition of Vol. III. of the “ Gospels.” 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS and/ 


EPISTLES for the SUNDAYS and ot! er HOLY-DAYS of the CHRISTIAN 
YEAR, and on the Actsof the Apostles. Compiled from the Works of the 
Fathers, Schoo men, and Modern Commentators. By the Rev. W, Denton, 


M.A., Worcester College, Oxiord, ani Ineambent of St. Bartholomew’ 8, | 


Cripplegate. 7 vols. each 15s., except the “Acts,” Vol. IL, 


THE GENEALOGIS1T’S GUIDE to PRINTED | 


PEDIGREES. Being a General Searcl: through Genealogical, Topographical, 
and Biographical Works reiating to the United Kingdom, together with 
References to Family Histories Peeraze Claims, &. By GEorGe W. 
MARSHALL, LL.D., of the Middle Lempie, Larrister-at-Law. Medium 8vo. 
price 27s. 


A HISTORY of the PRECIOUS METALS, 


from the Earliest Times to the Pres i ALEXANDER DEL Mar, Pre 

Director of the Bureau of Statistics of tue United States, Member of the 
U.S. Monetary Commission of 1876, &c. &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. éd. 

“ It is not often that a volume which deals wit such a subject as es bs Mr. Del Mar 

y the general reader. Yet he present instance 


this really might be the case if the reader were to occupy himself with aes chapters in this 
work which deal with mining for the precious metais in America.”"—d thenwum. 


A HISTORY of TIN and TIN PLATES. 


A Short Description of Tin Mir 1ing and Metallurgy—A History of the Origin 
and Progress of the Tin Plate Trade—anda Description of the Ancient and 
Modern Processes of jan acturing ‘lin Plates. Ly P. W. Frower. Demy 
8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6 
“ One of the best and most toch works yet published on this important subject.” 
Trade Circular. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO’S LIST. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S CLASSICAL WORKS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 
I. A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: Law, Cott 


tution, Army and Navy, Public_and Social Lite, Agriculture, Religion, &c. 
WILLIAM Ramsay, M-A. ‘Trin. Co!!.. Cambride, late Professor of Humanity jn the 
University of Glasgow. Eleventh Edition, with’ Map, numerous Engravings, and 
very copious Index, 8s. 6d. 


IL AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 


=, Adapted for Junior Classes. Seventh Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 


Ii. A of LATIN PROSODY. Illustrated by 


Examples and Critical Remarks. Sixth Edition, 5s. 


MR. CRUTTWELL'S CLASSICAL WORKS. 
Crown cloth. 
I, A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE, from the Earliest | 


Perivd to the Times of the Antonines. By C. T. CRurrwat, 
Merton College, Oxford. Second Edition, 8s. 6d. M.A., Fellow of 


“ Mr. Cruttwell has done a real service to = Laaage af the Latin 1 and | 
Full of good scholarship and good er 
“ Nothing at all equal to it he hitherto published 
British Quarterly Review. 

COMPANION VOLUME. 


II. SPECIMENS of ROMAN LITERATURE, from the Earliest | 
Period to the Times of the Antonines. 10s. 6d. 
Part I. ROMAN THOUGHT : Religion, Philosophy and Science, Art and Letters, 
Part II. ROMAN STYLE : Descriptive, Rhetorical, 2nd Humorous Passages. 
With Synopsis and Indices complete. 


Edited by C. T. Crurrwett, M.A., Merton College, Oxford d 
B.A., some time Scholar of Jesus Coitege, Cambri dze. 


“ A work with a standing-ground of its own........ Not on ly useful, but necessary, for 
classes of readers........ The sound ju ment exercised in pl | 
commendation.” —Saturday Review. as selection hearty 


is hard to conce mens 
le. "= Contemporary ive a completer or handier repertory of specimens of Latin thought or 


Review. 
“ There is no ot other b book in this country which ean be more safel recommend 
its breadth, cheapness, or interest to the most varied classes ot Rey sandeeneraatien 


Proiessor ELLIS, in the Academy. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, 


NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY of the ZULU WAM and its 


| ORIGIN. By Frances E. Corexso, Assisted in those portions of the work 
which touch upon Military matters by Lieut.-Colonel Durwyrorp, 
Demy 8vo. (Vert week. 


THE RACEHORSE in TRAINING; with 


some HINTS on RACING and RACING REFORM. By WIiLtraAm Day, 
Second Ldition, demy Svo. lés. (This day. 


“ Mr. Day has not only written a useful book, but one that in its simple and straightforward 
style does no little credit tu his literary ability.”’— Zimes. 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING-FIELD. By 


ALFRED E. T. Watson, Editor of the “‘ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News.” Second Edition, demy 8vo. Illustrated by John Sturgess, 12s. 

This day. 
Are light and lively, and have the merit of being dashed off closely from the life with 
| tenn touches of humour. Mr. Wat tsom has been aa besides, in finding such an artist 
as Mr, Sturgess to illustrate his meaning.” —Zimes 


| ON DUTY: a Ride through Hostile Africa. 


By Parker GritmMone, Commandant of Native Levée during the late Zulu 
War. Demy svo. 1és. 


THE LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. 


(Now for the first time published.) Tdited by his StsteR-In-Law and eldest 
DavuGures. Second Edition, Fifth Thousand, 2 vols. demy Svo. 30s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. By 


R. Murray Prior. 3 vols. 


A. THARP. 3 vols. 


THE SWORD of DAMOCLES. By Tuopore 
| PRINCE HUGO: a Bright Episode. By Miss 


Grant, Author of “ My Heart’sin the Highlands,” &c. 3 vols. 
| 


LOYAL and L AWL ESS. By R. Burxr, 


Author of “ Peating the Air.” 2 vols. 


HER DIGNITY and GRACE. By “H.C.” 


3 vols, 
-WAPPERMOUTH. By W. Tueopors Hickmay. 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 198 PICCADILLY, W. 


STRAHAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESENTATION BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Just published, 2 vols. small 4to. 800 pp. elegant 
cloth gilt, each 3Us. 


THE FAMILY PRAYER and SERMON 


BOOK. Designed for General Use and specially adapted for those 
revented from attending Public Worship. By the Very Rev. C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post Svo. with 20 Illustrations by 
Frederick Barnard, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


SUSSEX STORIES. By Mrs. Rosert O’Remty, 


Author of “ Pheebe’s Fortune,” &c. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. with Map and 40 Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE COUNTRY of the PASSION PLAY: 


South Bavaria, its People and Legends, By L. G. Sécury, Author of 
“Walks in Algiers,” “The Black F orest,” &c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


HUGH HERON, Ch. Ch.: an Oxford Novel. 


By the Rev. R. Sr. Sum Tyrwuitt, formerly Student and Rhetorie 
Reader of Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION. 


2 vols. large 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. 


THE LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. By 
D.D. 


| 
| , The ARCHBISHOP OF York writing of this book says: It isa work of profound 


earning, and I am not surprised at the great success which it has already a 
I would not willingly be without it.” . 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 84 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE MARQUIS OF BATH. 


vr 
BULGARIAN AFFAIRS: Observations on. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. {This day. 

“ Altogether the book is worth reading........Lord Bath has evidently 
aimed at compressing his matter into the smallest space compatible with 
clearness of arrengement and expression. The result is that his readers 
may learn from bim in an hour more knowledge of ‘ Bulgarian Affairs’ 
than they are likely to acquire from volumes of more pretentious aim and 
bulk.” —Atheneum, 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of 


the Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, and BURMA. By 
J. TALROYs WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of 
India. Foreign Department. Crown 8vo. with 13 Coloured Maps and 
Tables, 12s, 

“ The name of the author, the important posts he has filled in India, and 
the reputation he has made for himself by his valuable ‘ History of India 
from the Earliest Ages,’ guarantee the accuracy of his present book, which 
will be found very useful for purposes of reference........The whole work 
may be recommended to those who wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the annals of our great dependency.” —Globe. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of 


EUROPE (A HANDBOOK to); with a Brief Sketch of the History of the 
various Schools of Painting from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth, 
inclusive. By Kare TiHomeson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ A very remarkable memoir of the several great schools of painting, and 
a singularly lucid exhibition of the principal treasures of all the chief and 
some of the smaller picture galleries of Europe. The unpretending book 
which does so muct for the history of art is also a trave'ler’s guide-book ; 
a guide- book moreover so convenient in arrangement and comprehensive in 
des‘g: that it will not fail to become the companion of the majority of 
English tourists........The large crowd of ordinary connoisseurs who only 
care to know alittle about pictures, and the choicer body of intelligent 
students of all artistic objects that fall in their way, will extol the compact 
little volume as a model of what an art explorer’s vade-mecum should be. 
It will also be found in the highest degree serviceab!e to the more learned 
connoisseurs and erudite authorities on the matter of art.”—Morning Post. 


PARLY MAN in BRITAIN, and his Place 


in the TERTIARY PERIOD. By W. Boyp Dawkus, F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology in Owens College, Manchester. Medium 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, 25s. [This day. 


(THE PURGATORY of DANTE. A Revised 


Text, with Translation and Notes. By Anrnvur J. Burier, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. [Vert week. 


DR. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME. 


REST AWHILE: Addresses to Toilers in 


the Ministry. By the Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple. Crown Svo. 5s. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF NATURE SERIES, 


DEGENERATION : a Chapter on Darwinism. 


By Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
(Next week. 


J(YESIGHT, GOOD and BAD: a Treatise 


on the Exercise and Preservation of Vision. By R. BRUDENELL CARTER, 
¥.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


*‘ Mr. Carter has undertaken, with singular success, to render intelligible 
to the general public the main facts and principles which concern the 
organization and employment of the eyes, as ascertained by modern 
science. His book is one of the most interesting illustrations we have ever 
read of the surprising advances which have of late years been made in the 
scientific treatment of the ordinary functions of the human frame.” 

Times, April 6. 


“T OUISIANA”; and “That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 


By Frances H. Burxerr. Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 
New Volume of Macmillan’s 6s. Novels. 


‘THE MADONNA of the FUTURE; and 


other Tales. By Henry JAMES, Jun. Crown Svo. 6s. 
New Volume of Macmillan’s 6s, Novels. 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


CHAUCER. By Professor A. W. Warp. 
price 2s. 6d. 


* An enjoyable and excellent little book; far away the best connected 
account of Chaucer and his work to be found in English.”—<Academy, 


Crown 8yo, 
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FIFTH EDITION IS READY OF VOL. I. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE REMUSAT, 


1802-1808, Translated by Mrs. CASHEL Hoey and Mr. Joun Linu, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 32s. Vols. I. and LI. now ready. 


SUNRISE: a Story of these Times. By 


WILLIAM BLAck, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” &c. To be published ip 
Fifteen Monthly Parts, each 1s. The First Part is ready. 


CRADLE-LAND of ARTS and CREEDS ; 


or, Nothing New Under the Sun. By Cranes J. STONE, Barrister-at-Law, 
Inner Temple; and late Advocate, High Courts, Bombay. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 420. 
cloth, 14s, [Vow r 


STUDIES in the THEORY of DESCENT. 


By Dr. AuG. WEISMANN, Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated 
and Edited by RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.C S., Secretary of the Entomologica} 
Society of London. With a Prefatory Notice by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 

NOW READY.—Part I, ON THE SEASONAL DIMORPHISM OF BUTTERFLIES. 
With 2 Coloured Plates. Price to Subscribers for the Complete Work, 8s. 
This Part contains Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. The Subscription for the Complete Work is 30s. 

IN PREPARATION.—Part II. ON THE ORIGIN OF THE MARKINGS OF 
CATERPILLARS—ON PHYLETIC PARALLELISM IN METAMORPHIC SPECIES. 
With 6 Coloured Plates. Price to Subscribers for the Complete Work, 16s.— 
Part II]. ON THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE MEXICAN AXOLOTL INTO AM- 
BLYSTOMA—ON THE MECHANICAL CONCEPTION OF NATURE. Price to Sub- 
scribers for the Complete Work, ts, 


THE WATERING PLACES of GERMANY, 


SWITZERLAND, &, By EDWARD GuTMAN, M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE HISTORY of JIRELAND. By 


Sranpisi O’Grapy. Vol. II. 7s. 6d. Vols. I. and II. now ready, each 7s. 6d. 
“ The heroic and pathetic story of Cuculain, which glistens with the dew of poetry and rings 


with the clangour of martial music........ There is not in history or lezend a character so 
striking........ Produces an indescribable effect upon the reader.” —sypectaior. 
“ Vividness and brilliancy of style.”—Academy. . 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VIVIENNE,” &c. 


COUNTESS DAPHNE: aNovel. By Rrra, 


Author of “ Like Dian’s Kiss,” &c. [Vow ready, 


NEW NOVEL BY G. EBERS. 


THE SISTERS. By G. Esers, Author of 


** An Egyptian Princess,” &e. 2 vols. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN in UTAH; the Story 


of a Life’s Experience in Mormonism. By Mrs. T. B. H. Srennouse. Crown 
Svo. fully Illustrated, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


FIVE YEARS in MINNESOTA. By Mavrice 


Farrar, M.A. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s. [Yow ready. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC of the WORLD. 


By the late HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY. Edited by Henry G. Hewrerr. 
Crown S8vo. cloth extra, &s. 6d. {Now ready. 

ConTENTS: Music from the East—Music from the South—Music from the 
North—Music from the West. 


Now ready, an entirely New Work, by JULES VERNE. 


THE GREAT NAVIGATORS of the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. With numerons Illustrations and Facsimile ( opies of 
o Engravings, Charts, Maps, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d.; gilt 
edges, l4s. 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTE.—This volume forms the second of three volumes under the general 
title of “ Celebrated Travels and Travellers."’ ‘Che first volume, already published, is entitled 
“ The Exploration of the World,” and covers a period in the world’s history extending from 
to the close — poventoenth The extends over the eigh- 

nth century, an e third volume wi ‘ive an account “ Great E. 
Travellers of the Nineteenth Century.” 


HANDBOOK of EMBROIDERY. By L. Hicery. 


Edited by Lady Marion ALForD, and published by authority of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework, and Dedicated to their President, H.R.H. Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. With 
16 page Illustrations, many of them in Colour, by Burne-Jones, Walter Crane, 
William Morris, George Aitchison, Fairfax Wade, the Rev. Selwin Image, 
and Miss Jekyll; and Designs for Borders, &c., by Miss Webster. Miss Burn- 
- and Miss Mary Herbert, of the Royal School of Art Needlework. Crown 
VO. OS. 


THE NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS ARE 


THE AFGHAN KNIFE: a Novel. By 


RopeRT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, Author of “ Seonee.” Small post 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s, 


MY LADY GREENSLEEVES. By the 


Author of “‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” &c. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
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Royal 4to. cloth extra, £2 10s.; Roxburgh half morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


ANCIENT ROME and its CONNEXION with 


the CHRISTIAN RELIGION : an Outline of the City from its First History 

of the Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, a.p. 

42-47. By the Rev. Henny Formpy. With numerous Illustrations of Ancieut 

ae Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the Antiquities of the Christian 
tacom bs. 


2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


GERMANY —PRESENT and PAST. By 


the Rev. 8. Bartnc-GouLp, Author of “The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c. 

“ We have seldom met with more pleasant reading than Mr. Baring-Gould’s volumes on 
*Germany.’........ The book is as remarkable for the brightness of its style and the variety of 
subjects as for the comprehensive precision of its historical h. Mr. 
knows the country well, and is deeply read in all b of its li — Limes. 


PROFESSOR SAYCE'S NEW WORK. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. Ancnrpaip Henry Sayce, Deputy Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 
cloth, 25s. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


OUTLINES of REDECRAFT (LOGIC). 


With English Wording. By WiLL14M Barnes, B.D., Author of “ Outlines of 
Speechcraft,” &c. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE ODE of LIFE. By the Author of “The 


Epic of Hades.” 


“The many who have found what seemed to them of value and of use in the previous 
writings of the author of the * Epic of Hades’ may confidently turn to this, his latest, and, in 
luis own view, his most mature work. It is full of beauty of thought. feeling, and lenenepe 

laily News. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


THE SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: a 
Verification by Free Use of Science. By the Rev. J. W. REYNOLDS, President 
of Zion College, and Vicar of St. Stephen's, 

“ We have only to add that this volume is prefaced by an admi table of tents, and 


‘completed by a copious index, which both whet the reader’ assist his 
Lectual 


We ave no hesitation in sa, that he will gain both mor: strength 
its perusal,” — Times. ™ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


THE GENESIS of EVIL; and other Sermons, 


mainly By Cox, of “Salvator Mundi,” par 
Editor of “ The Expositor. 


Small crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


JESUS of NAZARETH. Embracing a Brief 


Sketch of Jewish History to the time of His Birth. By Epwarp CLopp, 
Author of “ The Childhood of the World,” &c. 


“ Mr. Clodd has rendered valuable aid to an increasing number of people who are seeking 
how to reconcile instincts of devotion with loyalty to historical truth.” —Academy. 


Ninth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcaret 


LoysspaLr. With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and One 
Illustration. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 5s. 


MEMOIR of SIR FRANCIS H. GOLDSMID, 


Bart. Q.C., M.P. 
“Tady G ry has bongee in recalling to general notice the life of a thoroughly 
servant of the public, and of an ancient race and creed.” 


Daily News. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JOHN KEATS: a Study. By F. M. Owen. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BULGARIA SINCE the WAR: Notes of a 


Tour in the Autumn of 1879. By James GEonGE MINCHIN. 


“Well worth reading. He has many interesting things to sa shout the countries on both 
sides of the Balkan, aud on both sides of the Danube." Pail Mall Gazet 


Fourth and Revised Edition, demy 8vo. with 26 Maps and Plans, cloth, 16s. 


MINOR TACTICS. By Major C. Crery. 


“ The comprehensive subject 4 well arranged under separate heads ; the style is clear and 
succinct. Major Clery has made a judicious selection from the i 

history ; and the young officer who has mastered - pages "will have made a considerable step 
towards proficiency in his profession.” —. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MONMOUTH: a Drama, of which the outline 


is Historical. Hewry IRVING.) 
ee? ing, skilful in i ding in nervous lines and effective situa- 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


GINEVRA, and the DUKE of GUISE: Two 
Tragedies, 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


A FEW LYRICS. By an Amarevr. 


C. KEGAN 


NEW BOOKS AND 


PAUL & CO.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, cloth. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. By Oswatp 


H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth. 


FOUR CENTURIES ot ENGLISH LETTERS. 


Edited by W. BAPTISTE Scoones. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 


A STUDY of SHELLEY. By Jouy 


TopuunTer, Author of “ Alcestis,” “ Laurella,” &c. 


A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE. 
Fep. 4to. cloth. 


CORONA CATHOLICA ad Petri successoris 


Pedes Obluta. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. Assumptione Epi 
CaRoLo KENT AUCTORE. In Quinquaginta Linguis. 


Large crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH in RELATION to the STATE. 


Pd — MILLER, Author of “The History and Doctrines of Irvingism,” 
c. &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE RELIGION of the FUTURE. By 


JOHN BEATTIE CroziER, M.B. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE NEW TRUTH and the OLD FAITH. 


By a Scientiric LAYMAN. 


Crown S8vo, cloth. 


A LIFE’S DECISION, 


Author of “ Per Crucem ad Lucem.” 


By T. W. Attirs, 


Large crown 8vo. cloth. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE. From the German 


Memorials of AMALIE VoN LASAULX. 


Demy Svo. with Portrait, cloth. 


THE LIFE and PHILOSOPHY of SPINOZA. 


By FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


THE BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. By 


H. Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. (‘* International Scientific Series.”’) 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 


HEALTH. By Professor Corrirerp, M.D. 


(Oxon.) 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE ATOMIC THEORY. By Prof. Wurvz. 


(“International Scientific Series.”) 


Fep. 8vo. cloth. 


COLLECTED SONNETS, OLD and NEW. 


By CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. With Prefatory Poem by ALFRED 
Tennyson. Also some Marginal Notes by S. T. CoLenmpcE, and a Critical 
Essay by JAMES SPEDDING. 


Crown 


THE SONG of ROLAND. Translated into 


English Verse. By Joun O’Hacay, Q.C, 


Elzevir, 8vo. 


XXII. BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. By 


A. LANG. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE PRINCE’S QUEST. By Wx. Warsox. 


Post 8vo. 


MARY MAGDALENE: a Poem. By 


Mrs. RICHARD GREENOUGH, Member of the Society of the Arcadia, and of 
the Royal Academy of Saint Cecilia, of Rome. i 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A NOBLE QUEEN: a Romance of Indian 


History. By the late Colonel Mrapows TayLor. 
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